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SIX PAIRS OF ANTIQUE TABLE LIGHTS 


in perfect condition, from 6 inches to 19 inches. 


MOST SUITABLE FOR CHRISTMAS PRESENTS 
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A very fine Chippendale mahogany com- 


mode of three drawers with serpentine 


front and sides, having the original handles and 
escutcheons, circa 1760. Height 2 ft. 9 in. 
Width 3 ft. 4 in. Depth 1 ft. 10 in. 
Price £395. 

An exceptionally high quality gesso mirror, 
embracing the best designs of the Queen Anne 
and George I periods; of attractive size 
and with its original plate, circa 1720. 
Height 4 ft. 4 in. Width 2 ft. 2 in. 





Price £250. 

Two of a set of five single and one elbow 
Chippendale mahogany dining-chairs with 
delicately carved backs, circa 1760. Height 
3 ft. 1 in. Width ft. 10 ia. Depth ft. 
7 in. Price £425. 

Al pair of two-tier Georgian lustre candle- 


sticks, circa 1800. Price {95. 
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A very fine Aubusson rug, floral 
medallion on cream ground 
surrounded by a very highly 
detailed design in multi-colours ; 
size 6 ft. 5 in. x 6 ft. 2 in. 


6a Vigo St, Regent SL, 
London, W.I. 


Telephone : Telegrams : 
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CURRENT SHOWS AND COMMENTS 


THE OLD SCHOOL 


Y a wise and admirable choice the 
B Royal Academy has followed the 

Leonardo Exhibition in its Diploma 
Galleries with one of the works of Sir Frank 
Brangwyn. This is, in at least one way, 
revolutionary ; for the holding of an 
exhibition in Burlington House of the work 
of a living artist is a new thing. No other 
contemporary artist could sustain the chal- 
lenge of such an occasion; but in the 
presence of Frank Brangwyn it is the Old 
Masters of the Renaissance which come to 
mind: the Venetians in particular for their 
colour, their splendour of decoration, their 
draughtsmanship, their use of the human 
figure against a background of opulence. 
The exhibition at Burlington House can 
only imply the greatness of Brangwyn’s 
mural work. Indeed, it can only imply the 
greatness of his achievement in any one 
department, even though nearly five hundred 
works are showing. For the totality of that 
marvellous life-work we must scan the whole 
world: the mural’s of Skinner’s Hall, 
Lloyd’s Register, and the Royal Exchange 
in London, Christ’s Hospital at Horsham, 
the Court House at Cleveland, the State 
Capital of Missouri and the Rockefeller 
Centre in America, the Guildhall at Swan- 
sea; the other works in almost every 
country in the world, including Japan. One 
Brangwyn Museum at Orange possesses 300, 
and another at Bruges 400 ; Swansea has a 
priceless collection. 

It was Swansea which arranged honour- 
ably to house the greatest of all Brangwyn’s 
works, the Panels he had prepared under 
commission from Lord Iveagh to fill the 
vacant places in the Royal Gallery of the 
House of Lords. The story of these panels 
is well known: one of those inexplicable 
pieces of official stupidity which seem to 
recur in its contacts with great art. Brangwyn 
had agreed to fill the whole of the sixteen 
vast panels of the gallery with a design as 
part of the Peers’ War Memorial, stipulating 
only that he should be allowed to complete 
the work before showing it. For nearly two 
years he worked on a war theme, then 
decided that the fitting memorial was a 
symbolic presentation of the Empire for 
which the men had died. He started afresh, 
planning a vast decorative design of the 
people, the fruits, the flowers, the animals, 
which should convey the wealth and beauty 
of the British Empire. For seven years he made studies. 
In the meantime, his patrons, Lord Iveagh and Lord 
Lincolnshire, died ; and the Lords insisted on seeing the 
first five panels then completed, despite the agreed condition. 
They called in the Royal Commission on Fine Arts, and 
it was decided that the panels were “‘inappropriate” ; one 
cannot imagine why, unless it was that by the nineteen- 
thirties the official pontiffs of art were already dominated 
by the School of Paris. Brangwyn, for his part, and because 
he was an artist, completed the enormous work, and it was 
Swansea which gave them the setting they deserved. 

At Burlington House there are a great number of the 
studies for these as for other of Brangwyn’s noble schemes ; 
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FRUIT-PORTERS. Decorative Panel by SrkR FRANK BRANGWYN, R.A. 
From the Exhibition of Brangwyn's work at The Fine Art Society Ltd. 
PersPex’s choice for the Picture of the Month. 


there are splendid easel pieces glowing with colour ; water- 
colours (particularly those of the scenes in Messina after 
the earthquake) as impressive as any in the world ; etchings, 
that art in which Brangwyn is so supreme a master ; draw- 
ings, woodcuts, lithographs: all the riches of this artist 
who for nearly seventy years has produced work with the 
prolific opulence of a great master. The outstanding quality 
in all this is the underlying draughtsmanship wed to an 
exquisite sense of colour as rich as it is harmonious. There 
are times when the sheer opulence overreaches itself, when 
there are too many grapes and pomegranates, robed figures 
and nudes, filling every inch of the picture space. That, 
if Brangwyn has a fault, is his error, and can lead him to a 
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kind of Persian carpet or Morris wallpaper all-overishness 
which tends to sheer decoration. Yet, why not? He links 
with the Venetians who did the same thing, and with the 
Victorians who shared his sense of well-being in a prosperous 
world. (Those Victorians, incidentally, who have been out 
of fashion for so long and who are now sailing triumphantly 
back—a voyage which, by the time these notes are printed, 
will have been helped by the loan exhibition of Victorian and 
Edwardian Decorative arts at the Victoria and Albert 
Museum.) 

Brangwyn may therefore have lived long enough to be 
coming back into fashion on the crest of the new wave 
following the trough wherein his popularity has suffered 
for nearly half a century. The Royal Academy Exhibition 
may be a sign of the times. There are still the critical 
murmurs, the damning with faint praise, of those for whom 
the ugly-ugly is a cult and the starved paucity of abstraction- 
ism the be-all of art. Brangwyn’s romanticism, which 
cannot help but give beauty even to such a study of the 
halt, the lamed, and the blind as ‘““The Afflicted,” or to 
the tragedy of ruined Messina, or to the ‘‘Stations of the 
Cross,” accords ill with their passion for ‘‘Angst.” I noticed 
that the critic giving our news of the arts on the European 
Service admitted Brangwyn’s greatness with obvious regret, 
and admitted that he was ‘‘not the man” to speak of the 
exhibition. He complained that the studio was the evident 
source of this art: a strange objection from a modernist 
who would have hailed Graham Sutherland or Henry 
Moore with unqualified praise. 

From the galleries at Burlington House I went to look 
for more Brangwyn in those of the Fine Art Society where 
one can always find his etchings, water-colours and some 
paintings. Happily they have staged an exhibition occupying 
two of their galleries, so that one can see another hundred 
or so of his works in a delightful setting. Two large 
Decorative Panels demonstrate his genius for murals, as a 
number of sensitive: water-colours show his more intimate 
moods. The etchings are magnificent. Has any artist sur- 
passed him in getting the majesty of buildings and bridges 
into his picture space ? 

It will be interesting to see wuether this Royal Academy 
Exhibition, which is to go on to Brighton Art Gallery in 
December, brings this great artist honour in his own 
country such as he has always had abroad. 

Another exhibition of a living artist with a world 
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of Hull, Yorks., 

with Huntsmen and 
Hounds. 


By GEORGE STUBBS. 


On Exhibition at 
The Leger Galleries. 


reputation is that of Epstein at the Tate Gallery. It presents 
him primarily as a modeller—which may be the right 
valuation despite the importance of many of his stone 
carvings. From the viewpoint of balance one would have 
liked the outstanding works, and especially the once con- 
troversial works which could not be included, to have been 
represented by adequately large photographs. The Wilde 
Memorial, the Venus, the Christ, the Lazarus, the Under- 
ground Station figures, the Rima, and others, even in photo- 
graphs would have indicated the wider scope of the artist. 
Toa generation which may know little of these the impression 
from the exhibition will be of a Rodinesque Impressionist 
with tremendous vigour ; a tendency towards caricature in 
the asymmetry of his style, a remarkable power of por- 
traiture with such strong individualities as Vaughan 
Williams, Rabindranath Tagore, Ernest Bevin, or Einstein ; 
less success with his women sitters ; and an occasional mag- 
nificent work like ‘“The Visitation” or the ‘‘Lucifer.”” The 
one great carving, ‘‘Genesis,” will come almost as a surprise, 
yet it represents a whole aspect of Epstein’s work. It has 
to be remembered that Epstein himself says his experiments 
in Vorticism, abstraction and the other Paris-inspired move- 
ments convinced him that this was a cul-de-sac, and he 
turned back to the great humanity of his main task. Even 
the extreme massing and simplification, which at one period 
was alone admitted to be ‘‘sculpturesque,” he abandons for 
his characteristic mannerism. The expressive hands are as 
remarkable as they are, from this standpoint, contrary to 
“‘sculptural’”’ ideas. 

It is interesting that Epstein, like Brangwyn himself, 
has to some extent suffered from the complete domination 
of theories other than his own during the period of his 
maturity as an artist. He has lived through a period when 
sculpture "must be’’ glyptic and not modelling, ‘‘must be’’ 
abstract and not representational, ‘‘must not be”’ literary. 
Meantime, he has gone on being Epstein; and now that 
the early abstractionists are crying out in the name of 
tradition that the later abstractionists have gone too far, 
there seems a chance that Epstein’s integrity will serve him 
best. 

Yet another instance of an artist of an earlier period 
inviting revaluation is the exhibition of the work of Anna 
Airy at the R.B.A. Galleries. Miss Airy was at the Slade 
at the beginning of the century and had a first one-man 
show in 1907. Since then she has consistently shown her 
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delicate water-colours and pen and colour drawings, her 
etchings, pastels, and oils at the Royal Academy and in 
other big mixed shows. I personally enjoy the delicacy, the 
fine draughtsmanship of the water-colours and etchings 
more than her oil paintings. In these she has a tendency 
to say far too much so that they lack focus and reticence. 
Strangely, Brangwyn can do this with impunity, but Anna 
Airy becomes blatant, though the trouble is often difficult 
to define, like that of an overdressed aunt at the school 
speech day. One goes back to sensitive things like the 
hedgerow study of a fallen tree, ‘“The Silver Wreck.” 

One more of the older school—John Ferguson, doyen 
of the Scottish artists—is having an exhibition at the Hazlitt 
Gallery, and once again the work shown stretches over half 
a century. In his day and generation Fergusson has been 
a rebel, with a foot in the Paris camp of the early Fauves. 
Brilliant colour and light tones, very deliberate patterning, 
simplified form: he has played his theme with variations 
on these notes. Then he returned to Scotland and became 
the accepted leader of the artists there. The opportunity 
to see work by him stretching from 1900 to 1952 is one 
not to be missed: an excellent prelude to the 80th Birthday 
Exhibition planned for next year, probably at the Lefevre 
Gallery where his last show was held in 1936. 

Something in the same vein (if artists of importance can 
ever really be thus confused) is in the work of Albert 
Marquet showing at Wildenstein’s. He, too, has been 
loosely called ‘‘Fauve” because of his brilliance of tone and 
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pure colour, and the sense of pattern he imposes on the 
townscapes and harbour pictures of his choice. There is 
nothing which strikes a contemporary viewer as wild about 
these paintings: they have an almost classic decorum and 
a quiet beauty. He has a genius for seeing the enfolding 
pattern of the quays of a harbour viewed from some high 
angle, or the pattern of roofs. 

Now to admit a disappointment. I personally had looked 
forward to the exhibition of Géricault at Marlborough Fine 
Art, for the great French Romantic has never been seen in 
any quantity here, and the promise of sixty-six works was 
not to be missed. Perhaps artists ought to live until they 
are octogenarians ; and Géricault, dying with only about 
eleven years of work done, never had a real chance. The 
curious thing about this exhibition of his work, however, is 
that there is so little of promise in it. Once or twice a flash 
—a horse rearing in flaming colour, an early ‘‘Entombment,’, 
a single portrait—but the rest is somehow student, pedes- 
trian, hard drawing, or loose sketching. There is, too, the 
trail of the sensationalist and the journalist over so much 
of it. I travelled hopefully around the fine galleries but did 
not arrive at anything except the conclusion that Theodore 
Géricault may have been an artist manqué in the hard 
business man, the Regency buck, the sensationalist, the 
pasticheur. As the exhibition is staged in the excellent cause 
of helping the fund to buy Rodin’s ‘‘Le Baiser’’, I hope 
it will attract attendance, but I cannot think it will extend 
admiration for the artist. Continued on p. 146. 
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interesting sequel to the story of the Prodigal Son when 

the best robe began to get thin at the elbows and the 
shoes to wear out. Optimists may assure us that by that 
time the young man had himself provided for such emer- 
gencies, but, as a novelist with a realistic view of human 
nature, I suspect that the wardrobe of the elder brother 
supplied the deficiencies. However, this is not the place 
to indulge these speculations. They came to my mind with 
the receipt of a leaflet from The Tate Gallery appealing 
for subscriptions to buy Rodin’s ‘‘Le Baiser,’’ that lovely 
piece which has for some years now graced the sculpture 
hall of The Tate. Let us first entirely associate ourselves 
with this appeal. ‘‘Le Baiser’”’ is one of the great works of 
Rodin ; it is being offered to the nation for a ridiculously 
small amount by the generosity of the owner who for so long 
has loaned it to the Tate and other public galleries; much of 
the £7,500 needed has already been subscribed, and it will 
be quite scandalous if the remainder is not forthcoming. 

But . . . and it was here that the Prodigal Son strayed 
into my mind—the Tate Trustees themselves in this 
emergency have to strain ‘‘their slender resources” (vide the 
leaflet) to provide £2,000 of the needed money. One thinks 
immediately of the spate of modern ‘‘sculpture’”’ which of 
late years has poured into the Tate Gallery: the higher 
ironmongery and lower turnery, the bits of wire and wood, 
the welded iron rods, the lumpy horses and horsemen and 
the attenuated pin-figure men walking, the waving mobiles 
overhead and the gin-traps beneath. All this has somehow 
been acquired by those who have the funds and the floor 
(and ceiling) space of the Gallery at their disposal. Only 
when a piece of real sculpture is in question this appeal to 
the art-loving public has to be made. 

It may be that these expressions of the contemporary 
vogue have come from sources other than the Gallery’s own 
funds. I have not the information to my hand, and I know 
that the enthusiasm of misguided modernists may have 
caused some of these things to be presented to the Tate. 


I HAVE always thought that there must have been an 
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It is even possible that the artists themselves may have 
modestly shrunk into the limelight of this national exhibition 
place by giving their work. We know that some have come 
from the public purse via The Arts Council, whose name 
we will hope to see prominently on the subscription list 
for the Rodin, though there is doubtless something in the 
constitution which forbids this. There is also the Con- 
temporary Arts Society. But all these sources of generosity, 
however much they may account for the otherwise 
unaccountable offerings which we find under the title of 
sculpture at the Tate, would somehow by-pass the Rodin. 
Indeed, we only mention them here in fairness to demon- 
strate that a great deal of the money spent in this riotous 
living comes from sources other than the Tate Gallery’s 
avowedly slender revenue. Nevertheless, it would be 
interesting to compare the things which have been bought 
from that revenue with the Rodin. We might come to the 
Miltonic conclusion : 


““How well could I have spared for thee . 


. . enough 
of such.” 


Or is there any possibility that they might even dispose 
of some of their Recent Acquisitions and thus simply raise 
funds to buy a work of art? I understand that, largely 
through the excellent publicity given to them at Venice by 
the British Council, these pieces are at the moment fetching 
excellent prices and are in demand in America, where the 
latest thing and the highest price have a definite relation- 
ship. Now it is evident that the latest thing will quite 
shortly be superseded by an even later latest thing ; where- 
upon their possession will become an embarrassment to the 
Tate Trustees, and the relegation of them to the already 
overstocked cellars will be the only solution. So I, for one, 
am all for raiding the hardware and turnery department 
while the market holds. As a member of the public, there 
is nothing I would more willingly spare to the Rodin Fund 
than my modest share in the Tate’s recent sculpture 
acquisitions. 





EVENTS 


IN PARIS 


HE Salon des Tuileries, held at the Charpentier, 
"Ties swiftly become the best of the annual Paris salons. 

If one could see only one Paris exhibition a year, I 
would unhesitatingly recommend the Tuileries as being 
the most representative and the most intelligently organised. 
Abandoning the formula of the older salons still in existence 
(Autumn, Winter, Independents, etc.), at which one is 
asked to navigate for hours through a maze of confused 
rooms, past wearying acres of hopelessly crowded canvas, 
the Tuileries manages, with about two hundred pictures 
and a score of sculpture works, to show us nearly every 
good known painter or sculptor in France. In fact, the 
Salon des Tuileries only requires ample and representative 
foreign participation to become the most significant 
exhibition of contemporary work visible anywhere. 

The well-established painters who form the salon com- 
mittee (they choose the painters and the painters themselves 
choose their exhibits) have this year had the good sense to 
limit their own displays to one work each. This is reasonable 
enough, for one can generally judge an experienced artist 
by one picture, and it is only the younger painters who 
might need to show two paintings to prove their worth. 

There is no lack of variety. Lorjou, now firmly ensconced 
in his new Van Gogh vein, arrests plenty of attention at the 
Salon entry with his powerful impasto painting of a cow’s 
head, but makes less concessions to the impressionability 
of the spectator with his excellent smaller picture of a 
withered but still Van Gogh-like sunflower. Nearby, 
another picture which attracted the attention of critics and 
public was the ‘‘Fillette a la cage’’ of the young painter Antoni 
Clavé. The head betrays a strong Picasso influence, but the 
general austerity of the conception, to which the head gives 
the tone, is relieved by a judicious placing of deep colours 
which recalls the harmonies of de la Fresnaye. 

The two Legueults, with the paint spread thinly in a 
technique that is commoner to water-colours than oils, 
would be not unworthy of Bonnard. Especially good is a 
garden scene with admirably balanced browns, pinks, blues 
and yellow-greens ; these colours in less experienced hands 
than Bonnard’s usually degenerate into prettiness, but 
Legueult, at all costs in the garden scene, has thwarted this 
danger. 

The principal place in the Salon has justifiably been given 
to a superb Derain. With deceptive simplicity and extra- 
ordinarily effective drawing, Derain has achieved in this still- 
life perhaps the best of his numerous works against a black 
background. True, Derain has used to the full the lesson of 
Picasso’s drawings on glass, but he has managed to fix this 
fugitive beauty in a startlingly real and lasting way. 

Georges Dayez intelligently organises two figures in a 
painting called ‘‘Burano.”” Dayez’ work remains at a cubistic 
stage which inevitably seems no more than an exercise in 
these days of reconciliation with appearances, but his sound 
method of organising a picture is very similar to that common 
to more “‘realistic’” work—for instance, even with that of the 
beachscape exhibited by the extremely classical Chapelain- 
Midy—and for this reason Dayez merits attention. 

Moving on, one finds a small but arresting Villon of 
racehorses (now a constant Villon theme) in which the 
position and existence of every element, even down to the 
signature, has a reason. An Emile Bouneau not far away 
reminds one of Brianchon, whose nearby ‘‘Paysage a 
Gambais” features a ‘masterly organisation of pale colours in 
a landscape rich with poetic feeling. Using slightly more 
colour than Brianchon, Yves Brayer exhibits landscapes in a 
similar vein, and seems at last to be emerging from his long 
period of facile charm. 

Also of interest are the modernised trompe-l’cil tech- 
nique of the Oudot exhibit, and the two Despierres, which 
include an exceptionally good bridge scene, ‘‘La Chaume”’ ; 
the construction of this typically Despierre subject is refresh- 





ingly ingenious and Despierre uses black as a centre tone 
with telling effect. Despierre, whose painting is probably 
more completely French in feeling and treatment than that 
of anyone else in the Salon, gets constantly better as his style 
matures. But the two Buffets close by are disappointing ; 
only the painter’s austere prickly flowerpiece manages to 
achieve a limited goal. 

Colour is the overriding consideration in a skilful 
Cavaillés, two excellent Pougnys, two extremely effective 
Caillards and in the figure piece of the promising Yvonne 
Mottet, as well as in the pictures of Poincelet, Laurencin, 
Desnoyer, Aujame, Terechkovitch, Van Dongen, Limouse, 
Neillot, Worms, Goerg and the English-style landscape of 
Thévenet. 

An ‘‘older masters” room includes a bright, early 
Marquet, a _ well-conceived slightly neo-Impressionistic 
Valtat—a real ‘‘painters’ painting’—a Utrillo above the 
usual standard, an excellent Suzanne Valadon dating from 
1920, and a statuesque Othon Friesz, as well as small 
sculpture works by Bonnard, Matisse and Picasso. 

After the Derain, probably the most interesting picture 
in the show is the ‘‘Femme assise au bord de l’eau”’ of 
André Minaux, the best of the younger generation of 
exhibitors. | Minaux portraying his powerful waterside 
figure has preferred solid forms, and yet with astonishing 
mastery he has put into them an intensely human element, 
escaping the obvious temptation to become merely statu- 
esque. Pale, difficult colours—umber, ochre, certain blues 
—are appearing on Minaux’s hitherto even colder palette, 
and he organises them well; there are no easy effects. 
Intelligent workmanship, a sense of tradition—and not only 
French tradition—in the best and most productive sense of 
that word make Minaux an artist whose work is rich with 
promise. It would not be difficult for a critic to find in 
Minaux an element or two of most of the painters who have 
ever influenced painting, and it is this extraordinary gift for 
synthesis which strikes one more than anything else. The 
only important problem which he does not fully face in the 
“Femme assise”’ is that of colour ; but colour would be out 
of place in this theme, as Minaux conceives it, just as 
drawing would be out of place in a Vuillard. Minaux can 
say all he wishes to in this painting without really resorting 
to colour. 

Not the least intriguing feature of this picture is the 
face of the figure. It is the face of a generation, yet it 
is also a face as Gauguin might have drawn it, perhaps better 
—one of those disturbing faces that seem in contemplation 
of the cosmos, in communion, like the masks of saints and 
yogis, with the infinite. 

There is a small, interesting display of contemporary 
works at the Louis Carré. Pride of place in this show goes to 
Villon, whose landscape ‘‘Ah ! mon beau chateau,” features 
a clever gradation of orange to green and finally to blues 
and pinks. The silhouetted chateau lies against a yellow 
background and yellow is used as a light outlet. This 
picture and two other landscapes by Villon show this 
very great painter to better advantage than his Tuileries 
exhibit. The Carré show also fills an unforgivable gap 
in the Salon des Tuileries by showing four excellent 
Gromaires. Besides some remarkable water-colours there 
is a sculptor-and-model composition in oils in which 
Gromaire, working in almost neo-Impressionistic touches, 
has achieved a pleasantly ‘‘open’” and moving effect. 
Gromaire is another very talented painter who clearly 
still has much to say. Also on view are some recent 
Légers, emphasising the painter’s gradual detachment from 
his previous ‘‘inanimated’” conception of things, some 
Dufys, including further research into the orchestra theme 
(musical sounds portrayed in colour) and interesting paint- 
ings by Borés, by Legueult and by Estéve, who here recalls 
Villon at the latter’s most intellectual phase. R. W.H. 
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Fig. I. Téte de Femme, 
by Courbet. 
The Lefevre Gallery. 


HE history of French painting is 
usually presented to us in a compre- 
hensible pattern of ‘‘tendencies” and 

“‘movements.”” Sometimes the movements 
are rebellions against the movement that 
preceded them: thus, Delacroix and 
Géricault are simplified into mere romantic 
reactionaries against the classicism of David 
and Ingres. Sometimes the tendencies are 
explained as developments from previous 
tendencies: thus the Barbizon school 
becomes a springboard for the Impres- 
sionists. 

It is a dangerously easy way to deal 
with history. Not only does it lead to 
over-simplifications, tempting historians to 
look for nothing in Delacroix but romanti- 
cism, and to see Daubigny as nothing but 
a forerunner of Pissarro, but it also leads 
them to ignore or to underestimate any 
artist who does not fit easily into the 
prearranged pattern. Such an artist was Gustave Courbet, 
who is unjustly neglected even to-day, not because his 
paintings are difficult to understand or appreciate but 
because they fit into no obvious category. Courbet belonged 
to no school, nor did he found one. It may even be that 
he did himself a disservice by appointing himself the apostle 
of ‘‘Realism.”” Had a group of enthusiastic artist-disciples 
rallied round him at the moment, in 1855, when he held 
his famous one-man exhibition in the Avenue Montaigne, 
he would now seem to us the originator of a movement 
rather than an isolated and rather defiant figure. 

Perhaps it was his own temperament that isolated him. 
The manifesto that accompanied the exhibition of ‘‘Realism”’ 
is worth quoting. “‘I will not discuss the propriety or 
impropriety of a designation that no one, it is to be hoped, is 
under any compulsion to understand, but I will confine 
myself to a few words of explanation so that I may put a 
stop to misunderstandings. 

“T have studied, without bias or prejudice, the art of the 
ancients and the art of the moderns, I have attempted neither 
to imitate the one nor to copy the other. I have simply tried, 
by searching the records of traditional knowledge, to arrive 
at a reasoned and independent consciousness of my own 
individuality. 

ry . ; 

To know in order to do, such was my desire. To trans- 
late the manner, the ideas and the outward appearance of my 
age as I perceived them, in a word, to create a living art, such 
is my aim. 

No programme, on the face of it, could be more reason- 
able or less calculated to give offence. Yet offence was 
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given. Courbet was the first of the great figures of the 
XIXth century to arouse a storm of hostile controversy. 
He was by no means the last, but he arrived just at the 
moment when the argument between Romanticism and 
Classicism—between imagination and reason—was dying 
down, and as he belonged to neither party but claimed that 
he painted the outward appearance of his age, there was no 
standard to judge him by. That, in the eyes of his critics, 
was unforgivable. Yet, had they cast their minds back to their 
own XVIIth century, they would have found, in the brothers 
le Nain, the real prototype of the strange creature who 
insisted on painting the peasants of his own village and the 
outward appearance of his own physical environment. 

Courbet was born in 1819, at Ornans, in Franche-Comté, 
on the slopes of the Jura, among the rocky hills and enclosed 
valleys that figure in so many of his landscapes. His parents 
intended him to be a lawyer, but at the age of twenty he 
persuaded his father to let him go in for painting and at once 
took up residence in Paris, where, after an unsatisfactory 
interlude in the studios of Steuben and Hesse, he decided 
to teach himself by studying in the Louvre and by painting 
self-portraits whenever he could not afford a model. 

His early paintings are tinged with a heavy-handed 
Byronic sentiment that contains hardly a hint of the robust 
sturdiness of his maturity. But maturity came to him 
suddenly a few years later. In 1850, the appearance in the 
Salon of an enormous canvas more than twenty feet long, 
entitled ‘‘Funeral at Ornans” was the signal for the first of 
those storms which were to break in Paris, throughout the 
century, whenever artistic tradition seemed to have been 
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attacked or flouted. ‘‘Never perhaps has the cult of ugliness 
been practised more frankly’’ was the comment of Délécluze 
in the Journal des Débats, on Courbet’s ‘‘Funeral.”’ 

The phenomenon of a hostile reception to whatever is 
new and unfamiliar no longer surprises us. We smile indul- 
gently at what seems to us inexplicable blindness to the more 
enduring qualities of painting. There is no need to record in 
detail the story of Courbet’s fights with official opposition 
and critical misunderstanding. We can now see his pictures 
with an unprejudiced eye as he intended us to see them. 

The ‘‘Funeral at Ornans” is exceptional, even for 
Courbet, both in its physical size and its ambitious scope. 
No less than thirty-six almost life-sized figures are grouped 
across the solemn expanse of the canvas. But it can be 
regarded as typical of what he stood for. It contains none of 
his faults—his occasional vulgarities, his exaggerated scorn 
of prettiness—and all of his virtues. It is, therefore, worth 
while to pause for a moment in front of it, for it explains 
almost everything that we value in his art. 

To-day we would describe it as a fine example of ‘‘Social 
Realism.”’ It is a better term than ‘‘Realism,”’ for it draws 
attention not only to the artist’s close observation of the 
visible world but also to his sympathetic attitude to the life 
around him. But whereas an attempt has been made to link 
“Social Realism’’ with political theory and propaganda, 
there is no trace of propagandist intention in Courbet’s 
picture. His peasants are neither idealised to inspire hero- 
worship (as was Millet’s “‘Sower,” exhibited in the same 
year) nor humiliated to provoke us to pity. True, the kneeling 
grave-digger in the centre has a sturdy nobility that is 
carefully avoided in the figures of the clergy, and the 
women on the right have a dignity that springs from the 
soil, but there is no suggestion anywhere that Courbet has a 
political or sociological axe to grind. He was merely recording 
an unusually solemn and dramatic moment in the life of his 
own village. What angered the official-art party was that he 
had done so successfully. Behind the charge of ‘dangerously 
democratic’’ was the more serious charge, ‘‘unworthy of the 
dignity of the fine arts.”” Ingres would have evolved a 
composition that included Charon and the Styx: Delacroix 
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Fig. II. 
Courbet. 
Arthur Tooth & Sons. 


Etretat, 1869, by 


would have shown us the 
corpse rotting in Byronic 
loneliness. Courbet painted 
what happened when death 
visited Ornans. 

To-day we can afford 
to forget the novelty of 
Courbet’s attitude to his 
subject-matter. Admittedly 
it was important to him, 
and therefore to us, that he 
should paint a peasant’s 
funeral or two stone- 
breakers at work or two 
not very beautiful girls 
lying in ungainly attitudes 
on the banks of the Seine, 
but what Courbet did for 
the first time has now 
become a commonplace. 
As far as subject-matter is 
concerned, the difference between him and the later “‘ realists” 
is that he was a countryman whose roots were deep in the 
earth, whereas when Degas or Manet or Toulouse-Lautrec 
painted a ‘‘slice of life,’’ their slices were cut from the urban, 
everyday life of Paris. Consequently Courbet’s paintings 
have a robust, pastoral quality, a refusal to be sophisticated, 
a deeper humanism than theirs, even a Virgilian affection 
for the soil. 

That same earthiness and robustness is precisely what 
we have now come to value, not only in Courbet’s inter- 
pretation of his themes but also in his amazing mastery of the 
craft of painting. Courbet, the passionate lover of his own 
corner of France, was exactly matched by Courbet the 
exponent of belle peinture. His portraits, his groups, his 


still-lifes and his landscapes all have the same lovely density 





Fig. III. Wooded Landscape, by Courbet. 
The Lefevre Gallery. 
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Fig. IV. Mountain Stream, by 


a 
Courbet. 


Wildenstein. - 


and solidity. Set beside his 
best portraits, a head by 
Degas or Manet looks a 
little flimsy despite the 
greater refinement of the 
former and the painterly 
brilliance of the latter. The 


same effect is apparent 
when one of Courbet’s 
landscapes is set beside 


even the best of Corot. By 
sheer force of gravity, by 
a deeper understanding of 
the texture of rock, the 
dark mystery of under- 
growth or the undulations 
of open pastureland, he 
makes Corot look light- 
weight by comparison. 

We, in England, know 
him best by his landscapes. 
They are his most endearing works, though not his largest or 
his most ambitious. Their range is wide and their moods 
varied. Sometimes he paints a little enclosed valley fringed 
with the limestone rocks of the Jura Hills, sometimes a great 
expanse of countryside such as one sees in the background of 
the ‘‘Funeral at Ornans,”” sometimes a snow scene or a forest 
scene, often with a hunting party in the foreground, occa- 
sionally a seascape with waves of surprising weight and sky 
filled with towering clouds. All of them have the same 
characteristic oneness with nature and the same acute 
realisation of structure. There is nothing in these landscapes 
of the tourist’s emphasis on the picturesque, nor is there 
any of that sacrifice of solidity which was the price the 
Impressionists had to pay for their closer analysis of effects 
of light. Courbet’s world has a grave solemnity and an 
intimacy that could only be achieved by never ceasing to feel 
that Franche-Comté was his home. For him Paris meant a 


studio and clients, but he was never a Parisian. The buxom 
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Fig. V. Lac de Généve, by Courbet. 
Arthur Tooth & Sons. 
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girls, the sun-tanned peasants, the rocks and hills are paro- 
chial, but what makes them universal in their appeal is the 
quality of strength coupled with daring and confident technical 
skill and a complete absence of smallness or triviality. 

In fact the painter remarkably resembled the man. 
Courbet was, physically, a giant, with a gargantuan appetite 
that matched his physical strength; and a fierce moral 
courage accompanied both. It was typical of his character 
to erect a special building to house the one-man show of 
1855. And when one looks at the big canvas entitled ‘‘The 
Painter’s Studio: a True Allegory” one sees the outward 
appearance of the man who made these ample gestures as 
naturally in his life as he did in his painting. In that picture 
only the artist and the nude woman who stands behind him 
—half Muse, half model—are full-blooded human beings. 
The rest, villagers, friends and admirers, are mere necessary 
adjuncts to a great man’s environment. 

In this picture one sees the man at the height of his 
powers and of his self-confidence. His critics had been 
silenced, his popularity was assured. He had carried out his 
programme of studying the old masters (Velasquez and 
Franz Hals were his gods) and of using his knowledge to 
record the life he knew and to “‘create a living art.’’ But his 
prosperity was not to continue. 

It is odd that a man whose pictures had caused such a 
flutter because they were contaminated by the rising spirit of 
democracy, and who had, in the end, convinced his enemies 
that he was right, should, in the evening of his life, be crushed 
by the anti-democratic party, not on artistic but on political 
grounds. In March 1871 the Commune came into power. 
Courbet’s temperamental sympathy with the cause brought 
him into the forefront of the political scene. He was elected 
President of the Federation of Artists and a member of the 
Commune’s executive committee which had ordered the 
demolition of the column in the Place Vendéme. On May 
21st the Commune fell. Courbet was arrested and im- 
prisoned. After his release he found that his property had 
been confiscated and his right to exhibit refused. He fled to 
Switzerland, and though he continued to paint, his spirit 
was broken. He died on the last day of 1877 and was buried 
at Ornans in the same cemetery that had been the setting of 
his first great painting. 
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Fig. VI. Départ 
des Volontaires, 
by Courbet. 

Matthiesen Gal- 
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LIST OF PAINTINGS BY COURBET 
illustrated in this article 
Téte de Femme Mountain Stream 
Fig. I. 19 15 in. Fig. IV. 28 x 364 in. 
The Lefevre Gallery, 30, Bruton Street, W.1. Messrs. Wildenstein & Co., 147, New Bond Street, W.1. 
Etretat, 1869 Lac de Généve, 1872 
Fig. II. Fig. V. 254 31} in 
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Messrs. Arthur Tooth & Sons, 31, Bruton Street, W.1. Messrs. Arthur Tooth & Sons, 31, B , 


Départ des Volontaires 
Wooded Landscape : 
Fig. VI. 173 144 in 
Fig. III. 304 x 36} in. From the Bernheim Jeune and Professor Moll Collection. 
The Lefevre Gallery, 30, Bruton Street, W.x1. The Matthiesen Gallery, 142, New Bond Street, W.1. 
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Thomas Agnew & Sons. 


HE recent reopening at the National Gallery of the 

rooms of the Dutch Cabinet reminds us, if we needed 

reminder, what a tremendous wealth of fine painting 
went into the creation of these small pictures intended to be 
hung in the private houses of all classes, even of the lower 
middle-class burghers, of the Netherlands. To-day we are 
used to that idea; but in the late XVIth and early XVIIth 
centuries it was a strange new phenomenon in art patronage 
which in previous centuries had been the prerogative of the 
Church, the Court, the aristocracy and more rarely of the 
wealthier merchant class. All these had hitherto com- 
missioned artists to execute works planned to occupy a 
given position in church or palace or mansion. Sometimes 
a portrait would be free from any such link with an architec- 
tural setting ; but, broadly speaking, a picture would be 
created with an end in view, and as a definite commission 
to the artist. 

The system was already in process of disintegration all 
over Europe. The easel picture, created at the artist’s own 
urge and in the hope of ultimately finding a purchaser, was 
beginning to be created. With this competitive appeal to 
the suffrage of a much wider and less certain market there 
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went inevitably a tremendous enlargement in the subject- 
matter of art and even in its manner. The story belongs as 
much to social history, and even to economic history, as to 
that of aesthetics. The new public, the new purse, dictated 
a new appeal. It belongs also to political history, in that the 
overthrow of the Habsburg sovereignty, and with it that of 
the Catholic Church, in the Eastern Netherlands which 
we now call Holland, placed what was practically a taboo 
upon the old Church and Court art, and left the way abso- 
lutely free for new subjects. Democracy was as manifest 
in the arts as in the government of the newly born republic. 

What to do with the new freedom : that was the question 
which confronted the artist. His answer was to record every 
conceivable aspect of his country, his people, his environ- 
ment: an answer which, though it was implicit in much 
that had gone before, was really revolutionary as the com- 
plete raison d’étre of art. But the times were ripe for 
revolutionary ideas as humanity moved forward into a new 
dimension of living. The idea was not only accepted ; it 
was accepted with a verve which suddenly pushed this 
activity of painting, buying and selling pictures into a 
staggering phenomenon. Travellers to the Netherlands of 
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those days were amazed at this business. Sir John Evelyn, 
the English Diarist, writes that at Rotterdam he saw “‘A 
Marte or Faire so furnished with pictures that he was 
amazed. It is an ordinary thing to find a common farmer 
lay out £2,000 to £3,000 on this commodity. Their houses 
are full of them, and they vend them at their fairs at very 
great gain.”” Another writer tells us: ‘“The interior of the 
Dutch houses is yet more rich than their outsides ; not in 
hangings, but in pictures which the poorest there are 
furnished withal.”’ Another: ‘“The Dutch make a sort of 
traffic in pictures, and only put much money in them in 
order to get more than they have paid. Their pictures form 
part of their inheritance, like the tulips which a few years 
ago everyone had in his garden where now they grow cab- 
bages and turnips.” 

This linking of the traffic in pictures with the tulip 
gambling which belonged to the earlier part of the century 
until it was forbidden by law, suggests the economic origin, 
at least, of the abundance of Dutch cabinet pictures. Their 
subject matter was obviously dictated by the taste of the new 
buyers, who enjoyed the realism of things presented with 
detailed exactitude. Their perennial beauty and charm and 
verve belong to the resurgence of the spirit of the people in 
love with the life they so faithfully depicted and the things 
and places they recorded. 

An enormous amount of this activity went into the 
creation of interiors with figures. Sometimes it was the 
interior of a tavern or even of a brothel (though seldom is 
there sexuality or sensuality in this respect in Dutch paint- 
ing), sometimes the setting is a peasant’s cottage, sometimes 
the luxurious music-rooms of the rich, but more often the 
normal living-rooms of the ordinary middle-class people. 
The interest is manifold. Partly in the still life ; the repre- 
sentation of their rooms and their many possessions, though 
these very soon became a subject in themselves and gave 
rise to the splendid school of still life painting of the period. 
Partly in the persons : we suspect that many of these pictures 
of genre were, in fact, portraits of the individuals shown. 
Most of them, however, were obviously created simply out 
of the sheer joy of putting down what was before one, in the 
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A MUSICAL 
PARTY. 

By 

ANTHONIE 
PALAMEDESZ. 

Panel 184 x 24} in. 


Old Masters, Ltd. 


ge that it would be bought in that same spirit of 
at the recognisably familiar. Anyway, every aspect 
y was included, so that we have a wonderful record 
fe of the people. 
e Dutch interior paintings have always been 
ply popular with English collectors and connoisseurs. 
r the passing fashion or the contemporary style in 
there has remained a steady demand for them. 
inderstandable, since the reason for their creation as 
little pieces of life on the walls of the homes has held 
ughout the centuries. Quite apart from this subject 
/m,:y interest, however, the artists of the Netherlands 
o them a most exquisite technical skill and a degree 
Q standing of picture-making which can challenge 
mon with any style or period. The quality of their 
, of their design and composition, of their lighting, 
ty of their colour, the innate taste: all goes to the 
of perfect art as well as enjoyment on a less abstract 





Th. remarkable thing in face of the widespread activity 
of picture-making of the time is the high standard of excel- 
lence achieved, not only by the greater and more accepted 
masters, but almost equally by others of whom we know 
less. Supremely (if we except Vermeer, who, we believe, was 
largely concerned with pure art problems, and Rembrandt, 
whose genius carried him beyond realistic genre) there are 
artists such as De Hooch, Metsu, Teniers, Mieris, Jan 
Steen, Brouwer, Van Ostade. Yet how immediately on their 
heels come the many others, and how difficult it can be to 
assign a picture when it is of uncertain attribution. Some- 
times a lesser master will give us a piece so perfect that we 
are tempted to put to it a greater name; and—let it be 
granted—there are moments when the great ones nod. 

This genre art, though it does not definitely group, has 
certain broad divisions. One whole line came largely from 
the influence of that Villon-like genius, Adriaen Brouwer, 
and from him first during the years when he was in the 
studio of Frans Hals. It was an art of low-life, of the tavern, 
of the drunkards and drugged tobacco addicts, and thence 
of the poor, the peasantry, the Bohemians. Both in Haarlem 
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By 
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and back in Antwerp, Brouwer in the few wild years of his 
life explored the vein, popularised it, and was inevitably 
followed by other artists who created works in this realistic 
manner. 

A second vein ran through the other extreme of Dutch 
and Flemish society. Strangely this also stemmed from the 
studio of Frans Hals through the influence of his brother, 
Dirck Hals, who found success with the pursuits of high 
society, the cavaliers and ladies in their fine clothes, playing 
cards or tric-trac, sitting at musical instruments, or gathered 
for music. The high-life picture, and out of it the “‘satin 
gown”’ picture, probably found a more moneyed market. 
It is inevitably more carefully and exactly painted, is more 
static, and reached its apotheosis in the perfection of 
Vermeer. 

Somewhere between these stands that majority of the 
XVIlIth-century Dutch works dealing with the well-placed 
tradesmen class of the Netherlands. We have delightful 
peeps into their living-rooms, their kitchens, their shops. 
Here the first great influence was Gerard Dou, that brilliant 
pupil of Rembrandt, who stayed on in Leyden when his 
sublime master had left, and with amazing meticulousness 
presented every detail of the Dutch interior. His work and 
that of his pupils commanded very high prices. 

The low life, high life, and middle-class life works 
merge and mingle ; there is no hard-and-fast dividing line, 
though some artists would only paint one type of subject. 
Brouwer himself was fairly consistent as the painter of low- 
life subjects, finding in the swift and vivid life of the tavern, 
the soldiers’ barracks, and among the peasantry, subjects 
and to spare for his brilliant sketchy style. Dying at thirty- 
three, he left a surprising amount of truly great painting, 
and he established a genre. We think of Adriaen van Ostade 
as a chief follower of that path, but there were others who 
painted what were called ‘‘drolleries,” and many who 
followed to the poor homes of the peasants for their themes. 
Even a middle-class painter like that delightful artist Quiryn 
Brekelenkam of Leyden, a pupil of Gerard Dou and a 
painter of bourgeoise life, is at his happiest when he turns 
to the kitchens where the poorer-class housewife prepares 
food amid a picturesque muddle of pans and dishes. It was 
the genius of these Dutchmen that they could create so 
good a picture out of almost any unpromising material. 
Brekelenkam’s design and lighting and lovely colour in the 
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picture we illustrate demonstrates how dignified poverty 
and simplicity could be. In that his art has broken away 
from the ultra-realistic exponents of low-life genre. 

One other painter of this Dutch low life whose rather 
rare work is less well known here than in his native Holland 
is Pieter de Bloot. He earned a reputation as a painter of 
tavern scenes and quarrelling peasantry. De Bloot is one 
of those artists whose genre may have influenced Brouwer 
himself and later have been in turn influenced by it. His 
figures sometimes have a certain likeness to those of the 
young genius, and at times their work has been confused. 
The signed work from an English private collection which 
we illustrate shows de Bloot in quieter mood, but gives a 
revealing interior of the kind of poor tavern interior where 
men foregathered to gamble, gossip, drink, and smoke. Yet 
another painter influenced by Brouwer is Abraham Die- 
praem whose signed work, ‘‘Drinker Meditating” is in the 
National Gallery. Actually he was a pupil of Sorgh, but it is 
Brouwer whose work comes to mind when we see Die- 
praem’s pictures. Our reproduction is one of a series of 
“The Five Senses,” a brilliant little panel where the artist’s 
characteristic use of accents of high tone in tiny touches of 
thick impasto marks the work as his. 

The mass of more genteel Dutch genre work looks back 
to that genius, popular in his time and ever since, Gerard 
Dou. His too great care for detail has tended to be counted 
against him a little in these later times, but lovers of Dutch 
genre enjoy it for precisely that quality. His many pupils, 
from Frans van Mieris, the chief of them, and Metsu, whom 
I would claim as the finest, through Pieter Slingeland, who 
was as meticulous as his master, Brekelenkam, and the others, 
give us a wide picture of the finely furnished Dutch interiors 
of the time. The heavy monumental furniture, the exquisite 
table covers, the chandeliers, the pictures on the walls, the 
noble cups and ornaments: all is shown with the utmost 
care and detail. 

Matthys Naiveu was one of the most characteristic 
masters of this school, and the panel we reproduce is pre- 
cisely the kind which made this genre art so popular in its 
own time and ever since. The wonderful rendering of the 
table-cloth, the candlestick, and such tiny details as the 
crystal suspended so as to catch and reflect the light of the 
candles, are all adjuncts of the comfortable homes of these 
times. The concern for the rendering of the stuffs of 
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LADY ADMONISHING HER DOG. By Matthys Narveu. 
Panel 142 11} inches. Paul Larsen. 


dresses played an important part in the popularising of the 
genre work, and was eventually to become almost a depart- 
ment by itself, the ‘‘Tableaux de Modes,” the “‘satin 
gown” pictures of such artists as Terborch and one phase of 
the art of Metsu. For as the century passed, the wealth of 
Holland created a generation of leisured country-house 
aristocracy. It was inevitable that such grand folk should 
concern themselves with the representation of their own 
plutocratic interests, and this one of fine dressing was not 
least among them. Music and card playing, and, of course, 
feasting, were no less part of their preoccupation. 

Out of all this arose naturally the painting of gay and 
leisured life: Dirck Hals, Willem Buytewech, Pot, Duyster, 
and not least that depicter of their musical parties, Antonie 
Palamedesz. His rendering of these gatherings of exquisitely 
dressed people, sometimes with musical instruments in noble 
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The Winter Exhibition at the Royal Academy is to be 
devoted to Dutch Painting of the great period and the work 
which led up to it. A feature of the exhibition will be 
the large number of works loaned from the wealth of 
English private and public collections ; although arrange- 
ments have also been made for some of the most famous 
of the masterpieces from the museums in Holland to be 
shown. Among the 650 oil paintings there is to be a 
representation of Rembrandt, by nearly fifty works, and of 
Frans Hals, by 26. This exhibition, at full strength of the 
painting of a great national school, takes us back to the 
wonderful series held at Burlington House in the ’30’s 
and to the Exhibition of Dutch Art which preceded these 
in 1929. It will open on November 22nd and will continue 
until March, 1953. 
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INTERIOR. By ABRAHAM DIEPRAEM. 


Panel 13 X 10 inches. John Mitchell. 


music-rooms, sometimes loitering for gossip at the end of 
sumptuous meals, reveals this higher strata of Dutch life 
and the Netherlands interior. 

At whatever point we touch this art of genre, however, 
the attitude of the artist is practically the same. The interest 
is in putting down life as it was being lived by his fellow 
countrymen in his period, as truly and faithfully as possible. 
In that task he brought to bear a genius for execution, a 
sense of design, of colour, of chiaroscuro, a perfection of 
draughtsmanship, which seems inherent in the Dutch 
painters of that golden century. And to-day that great 
period lives before us in all its manifestations because of the 
myriad works of these genre painters who chose to take their 
art to the interiors of the homes of XVIIth-century Holland. 


CURRENT SHOWS AND COMMENTS 
(Continued from page 137) 


The mention of fine galleries prompts one to welcome 
the opening of a new gallery by that other exhibitor of 
French Masters, Jacques O’Hana, who has secured most 
beautiful and impressive premises at 13 Carlos Place, just 
south of Grosvenor Square. Here he is opening with a 
show of the race-course scenes of Dufy early in November. 
I have not yet seen the pictures and have only seen the 
gallery in the course of reconstruction, but I look forward 
to the opening as an addition to the good private galleries 
of London. 

A last word on horses in less sprightly mood than either 
Géricault or Dufy: the very interesting large early George 
Stubbs at the Leger Galleries is an outstanding work in 
an impressive show of Old Masters of the English School. 
The landscape background is particularly good. 
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Fig. I. 


Salver Border, 1660, showing repoussé scrollwork of Dutch 
influence. 


wealth saw a slow and somewhat hesitant return to 

naturalistic foliage decoration, principally on the 
bowls of porringers and the borders of their salver stands. 
This foreshadowed the exuberance that followed the 
Restoration, which echoed in the freedom and luxuriance 
of its style the relief that was undoubtedly felt from the 
cramping discipline of Puritanism. In the period covered 
in this forty years with which we are now concerned the 
Dutch and French influences are strong and exist as con- 
temporary and complementary forces. There is little 
evidence of any direct German taste on English silver at this 
time. Of the two former tastes, the Dutch, because more 
showy, is the more obvious, and from numerical comparison 
of surviving pieces, certainly the more popular. In spite 
of the maritime struggle between Holland and England 
there was a close parallel of interests in the development of 
trade with the East and towards the end of the century in the 
struggle against Louis XIV, which with the arrival of William 
III became united in the one leader. 

The decoration of the early years of Charles II is almost 
entirely repoussé work. The gauge of the metal used for 
cups, porringers and tankards was still comparatively thin 
and lent itself readily to this technique. The bodies of 
porringers and borders of their salvers provided fairly wide 
areas for this work and many combinations of the Dutch 
lobate and fishlike scrollwork occur, mixed on occasions, as 
on the salver of 1660 (Fig. I) with typical Caroline cherubs’ 
heads, like those found regularly in the wood carving of the 
City churches Wren was to rebuild after the Fire. Although 
the best craftsmen achieved work of a crisp and vigorous 
standard, it must be admitted that there is a large amount 
of this decoration in which the scrollwork and forms are 
clumsily composed and lack decisive finish, falling behind 
the contemporary Dutch work. Such decoration on por- 
ringers is usually accompanied by cast handles of caryatid 
form or more indeterminate scrollwork, while the cover 
finials are cast with grotesque masks and scrolls. 

Alongside this scroll and mask décor there existed a 
more naturalistic school composed of large and well-rendered 
flowers and foliage interspersed with animals, both wild and 
domestic. In the best examples of this kind much care was 


. S previously shown, the latter years of the Common- 
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GRIMWADE 





Fig. II. Salver Border, 1664, repoussé with naturalistic floral and 


animal decoration. 





Fig. III. 


Gold Porringer and Cover, 1675, with repoussé acanthus 
foliage in bold relief. 


bestowed on the veining of flower petals and leaves and the 
representation of animal skins and bird plumage. (Fig. II.) 

Perhaps the most characteristic of all the decorative 
features of the first twenty years was the much-used acanthus 
foliage. This was based on two main forms. The first, 
repeatedly used for the lower parts of tankards and porringers, 
is composed of a calyx of acanthus leaves alternating with 
palmlike foliage in somewhat lower relief. This calyx was 
often echoed by a similar rosette of radiating leaves on the 
covers as on the gold porringer of 1675 (Fig. III). With this 
ornament on porringers the usual accompaniments are scroll 
S-form handles also chased with acanthus and finials either 
of open leaves cut out of sheet metal and soldered together 
in a bud, or melonlike fruits with or without a surrounding 
calyx of the same leaves. Such pieces display an integrity 
of design which combines effective decoration with a digni- 
fied harmony in their composition. Very occasionally this 
form of acanthus is found in flat chasing with matted surfaces 
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Fig. IV. Side of Casket 
from the Calverley Toilet 
Service, 1683-4, chased 
with acanthus and putti 
in the French taste. 


Fig. V. Pierced and 
repoussé applied 
band from body of 
Cup, circa 1685. 








and incised borders as on the pair of flagons of 1683 
belonging to the Portsmouth Corporation. 

The other decorative use of the acanthus leaf was in a 
tightly scrolled formation which shows French inspiration. 
This appears chiefly on the larger and more lavish pieces 
such as the sets of vases and bottles used for chimney pieces 


. : Fig. VI. Chinoi- 
and on caskets and mirror frames of the extravagant toilet serie chasing of 
services which sprang into prominence at the time. Here exotic birds and 

trees on tankard 


the acanthus is usually combined with full-length figures 
of putti at play in the branches or flanking vases of flowers 
or fruit. (Fig. IV.) The top of the casket here illustrated 
and the rest of the service to which it belongs are magni- 
ficently chased with groups of classical deities, a form of 
decoration confined, it would seem, to these extensive 
productions of which a number of similar examples to the 
Calverley service have survived. Such pieces often have 
borders of laurel wreaths which also appear on occasions 
on the upper parts of tankards and porringers above the 
standard acanthus foliage below. A later version of the 
acanthus and putto motif occurs on the finely chased octagonal 
salvers by Benjamin Pyne of 1698 in the Victoria and Albert 
Museum. This particular ornament has been traced to the 
designs of Jean le Pautre (1618-82), one of the French 
designers whose work was extensively used at this period 
both in France and other countries. 

There is little cast decoration in evidence at the period, 
apart from the cover finials already mentioned and the 
thumbpieces of tankards. The simpler and plainer examples 
of the latter were normally provided with plain cast scroll or 
lobed billets, but when the barrel is decorated we can expect 
to find more interesting thumbpieces cast in the form of 
entwined dolphins or other fancies, while occasionally small 
lions were used both for feet and thumbpieces. The York 
peg tankards continue to copy the Scandinavian pomegranate 
feet and billets which we saw introduced in the Common- 
wealth. Normally the tankard foot is a simple moulding, the 
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barrel, 1683. 


earlier specimens with one or at most two members, and the 
depth and complexity of the moulding slowly increasing 
through the period. Another element of decoration which 
should be mentioned is that of twisted wire girdles applied 
round the barrels of tankards or more rarely to porringer 
rims and covers. 

An extension of repoussé work was the comparatively 
rare pierced work, which is in fact repoussé sheet metal with 
the background cut away. This is confined practically to 
two classes of objects. The first is a cup and cover of 
cylindrical form, usually on ball feet and gilt, with an outer 
white cagework to the body and a similar plaque on the lid. 
chased and pierced with the naturalistic motifs of birds and 
animals amid large flowers and leaves already described 
(Fig. V). The second class, survivals of which are rare, 
due no doubt to their fragility, is that of large dishes or 
trays, usually with cast scroll handles riveted on, pierced with 
a variety of subjects, mostly including a classical figure 
group in the centre and floral surround. To this group 
belong the few surviving salvers presented each year to the 
Lord Mayor by the Portugese Synagogue with a weight of 
sweetmeats as an aide-memoire of the existence of the Jewish 
community within his jurisdiction. 

So far we have dealt entirely with relief decoration. 
Under Charles II there was to all intent no engraving other 
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Fig. VII. 


Chinoiserie figures and birds engraved on salver of 1688 
bearing the arms of the Royal Africa Company. 


than armorials or inscriptions, as indeed had been the case 
since the early years of the century. These, though not 
strictly our consideration, often afforded attractive relief to 
the plain pieces which were still made for quieter tastes or 
smaller pockets in the midst of so much ornate plate. As 
in the Commonwealth there was a class of small beaker with 
poorly engraved foliage round the rims, but it was not until 
1680 or thereabouts that flat surface decoration of any 
merit appears again. It was confined to one particular 
genre, that of the distinctive and appealing Chinoiserie 
which was undoubtedly inspired by the growth of the East 
Indian trade and the importation of porcelain and textiles of 
an entirely remote and contrasted civilisation. The silver- 
smith seized on the patterns afforded by the native products 
and interpreted them in a delightfully naive fashion. There 
was, rather oddly, no sign of such a taste in Holland in spite 
of its equal interests in porcelain from the Far East. From 
1683 to 1688 in England the fashion was at its height and 
the inventions of the engravers ceaseless. The designs were 
engraved in outline and the enclosed surfaces lightly indented 
by chasing and matted to give a slightly frosted sheen of a 
contrasting tone to the natural bluish one of the polished 
metal. Birds that never flew, trees that never grew and 
posturing mandarins appear round tankard barrels, cup 
bowls, monteiths and salver tops. (Figs. VI and VII.) 
One of the most naive exercises in this technique is the cup 
of the Wax Chandlers’ Company covered with Chinamen 
intent on the production of beeswax, with hive, swarming 
bees and primitive machines for the manufacture of the wax. 
After the full force of the Chinese style had spent itself, 
an interesting variation of the theme occasionally occurs 
containing European figures engraved as if seen through the 
eyes of a Chinese artist. These are rare, but I have seen a 
salver of 1687 thus decorated. 

In the last decade of the century under William and 
Mary a new type of engraving appeared. This was 
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Fig. VIII. Silver gilt Beaker from canteen with engraved foliage and 
putti, circa 1690. 


practically confined to small articles and is rarely found 
except on the beakers, usually gilt, contained in pocket 
canteens such as that illustrated. (Fig. VIII.) The 
principal elements are scrolling flowers and foliage 
of a reasonable naturalness combined with fat amorini, 
descendants in line of their earlier brothers in relief on the 
toilet services and vases of Charles II. Similar foliage 
engraving occurs on the stems of spoons and forks which are 
included in these canteens and on the very small examples, 
presumably made for ladies’ use, of the same time. Very 
occasionally this engraving was used on a larger scale. There 
is a salver six inches in diameter of 1691 at Durrington 
Church, Wilts., which is so engraved with flowers, a cherub 
and docile lion lying at close quarters with a lamb surrounded 
by typical hedgerow birds. This bears the maker’s mark of 
Benjamin Pyne though it would seem doubtful whether the 
engraving is from his hand. 

In considering the ornament of the earlier part of this 
period we have omitted till now the use of flat sheet metal 
cut into foliage outlines and soldered on to plain surfaces, 
“‘cutcard work”’ as it is usually called. This is of unquestion- 
able French origin and although it was occasionally used at 
the start of Charles II’s reign on English plate, as on the 
Pepys porringer of 1661 (St. James’s Court Loan Exhibition 
1902), its use did not become very marked for some time. 
There are, however, two porringers at Oxford so decorated, 
one of 1670 at Queen’s College and the other of 1672 at 
Merton, both with flat covers with three scroll brackets 
superimposed to serve as feet when the cover is inverted as a 
stand. These scroll feet on covers usually appear in con- 
junction with porringers of this decoration and are also of 
French origin, being found on the ecuelles or flat soup bowls 
of that country. The applied metal remained in use as 
one flat plane of trefoil and acanthus outline for several 
decades, but towards the end of the century it appears as 
separated leaves and was given additional relief by the 
application of another central rib or moulding applied to 
the first sheet. This called for considerable skill in the use 
of solders of varying flux heat and its use seems to have been 
confined to the Huguenot émigrés who had appeared in 
England from 1685 onwards and displayed a standard of 

Continued on p. 153 





THE 
ENGLISH PORCELAIN 


UCH research is still needed to trace the greater 
M number of English porcelain figures to the source of 

their original inspiration. It is safe to say, however, 
that, as fresh facts come to light and material is progressively 
collated, the part played by the theatre as a source of 
inspiration will become increasingly evident. 

This article is entirely concerned with the Commedia 
dell’ Arte—the Italian Comedy. But it may be said, parenthe- 
tically, that such things as figures in Eastern costume, such 
oddities as the early Sphinxes, the Senses, Seasons, and 
Elements, pastoral figures in arbours, little putti in various 
guises, and many of the rest, all drew their inspiration in 
one way or another from stage presentations, and even such 
attributes as the bocage were probably copied from stage 
scenery. 

Eighteenth-century stage-settings were often so elaborate 
as to rival the ingenuities of Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer, as 
witness the extract which follows from a contemporary 
account of Covent Garden productions : 


Mr. Rich, the director of this theatre spends a great 
deal of money on plays of this sort: two well-known 
ones are the “‘Rape of Europa” and ‘‘Orpheus in the 
Lower Regions.”’ In the former play a part of the 
theatre represents hell, in which are seated gods and 
goddesses: it rises gradually into the clouds: at the 
same time out of the earth rises another stage. The scene 
represents a farmhouse, in front of which is a dunghill, 
with an egg the size of an ostrich’s on it. This egg... 
grows larger and larger . . . it cracks open and a little 
Harlequin comes out of it. . . . (Orpheus) is full of 
wonderful springs and clockwork machinery. When 
Orpheus learns that his beloved is dead, he retires to 
the depths of the stage and plays on his lyre: presently, 
out of the rocks, appear little bushes: they gradually 
grow up into trees so that the stage resembles a forest. 
On these trees flowers blossom, then fall off, and are 
replaced by different fruits which you see grow and ripen. 
Wild beasts, lions, bears, tigers, creep out of the forest 
attracted by Orpheus and his lyre: it is altogether the 
most surprising and charming spectacle you can imagine. 


The reader will find a number of suggestions in this 
description for parallels with porcelain figures of the period. 

Even the lack of draping of some of the mythological 
figures has a precedent in the more daring costumes of the 
masquerades. For instance, Walpole, writing of the costume 
of Elizabeth Chudleigh at the Venetian ambassador’s 
masquerade tells us she presented herself as Iphigenia : 


. So nearly in puris naturalibus that the Company 
might well have mistaken her for Andromeda. 


And another observer of the same occasion amusingly 
comments : 


Miss Chudleigh’s dress, or rather undress, was 
remarkable. She was Iphigenia for the sacrifice, but 
so naked, the high priest might easily have inspected the 
entrails of the victim. 


This masquerade took place about 1770. 

No doubt, to the modern theatre-goer, some of the 
mechanical devices might seem a little naive, and Miss 
Chudleigh’s costume merely appropriate to the front line 
of the chorus, but it is obvious that there had been a great 
increase in elaboration, ingenuity, and sophistication, since 
the days of the Elizabethan platform stage. 

Among the finest of the porcelain theatrical models were 
those taken from the Commedia dell’ Arte. 


ITALIAN COMEDY 
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BY GEORGE SAVAGE 


The familiar story of Harlequin, Pantaloon, Brighella, 
the Doctor, Pierrot, Columbine, and the rest of the immortal 
troupe, had a modest beginning in Italy about the middle 
of the XVIth century, although its origin may be traced 
back to the Roman theatre and the bawdy comedies of M. 
Accius Plautus. The genius of Moliére was fertilised by it, 
and many of his plots and characters were inspired by the 
Comedy. In turn, the popularity of his plays contributed 
to its vogue in Europe generally, and it had probably 
spread to France well before the end of the XVIth century. 
Members of the French Royal family, as well as members 
of the Court, are reputed to have taken part with the 
players. 

The comedy itself had no rigid form. It existed only as 
a scenario. The dialogue was improvised by the players as 
it proceeded, and it was, in fact, at first called the commedia 
a sogetto—the improvised comedy. Every troupe of players 
possessed their own scenario, but others were common 
property and almost traditional. 

Réles were well defined. Each character came from a 
different district in Italy and retained his native accent. 
For instance, Arlecchino—Harlequin—came from Bergamo. 
He is undoubtedly the best known of the characters, and is 
probably the most represented in porcelain. His coloured 
patchwork jacket, laced in front, and his preposterous 
miming poses, lent themselves to the genius of Johann 
Joachim Kindler whose models were later copied by other 
European factories. This rdle demanded considerable 
miming ability, and the character was of the picaresque 
type popularised by some of the Spanish novelists of the 
XVIIth century. He was an amusing rascal, continuously 
amorous. The costume in which he is most usually repre- 
sented dates from the end of the XVIIth century. 

Doctor Baloardo—the Dullard—from Bologna was the 
prototype of that butt of the comic artist, the absent-minded 
professor. Garrulous, with ill-digested learning, he fancied 
himself a great lover, but his wife planted the horns upon his 
forehead on their wedding night, and thereafter upon every 
conceivable occasion. He was the butt of many of Harlequin’s 
pranks and practical jokes. The dress of the example shown 
in Fig. I is in a style which prevailed until about 1650. 
Thereafter, his dress is approximately that of the prevailing 
fashion. 

Fig. II shows a magnificent Chelsea example, said to be 
Isabella d’Andreini. Andreini, the director of the famous 
Gelosi troupe of players, married: Isabella about 1580. The 
Isabella of the comedy is an idealised role, intended to 
symbolise devoted love. Doctor Baloardo—Fig. I—is 
represented in an early costume. That of Isabella is also 
early, and it is probable that the two belong together, and 
that they are all that remains of a set of the players based on 
some XVIIth-century engravings. The Doctor bears a 
paper at his waist on which is written, Memoire d’Isabella 
1750. The date is probably that of manufacture. At least 
it agrees with what we know of Chelsea porcelain of the 
period. The reference to Isabella is obscure, but Isabella 
d’Andreini may be intended. Both figures are very rare. 

Pantaloon, another notable cuckold, was an elderly 
bearded merchant of Venice, and it is just possible that 
Shakespeare had him in mind when he drew the character 
of Shylock, as Falstaff in some ways resembles the Captain. 
Like the Doctor, Pantaloon was garrulous. He was miserly, 
often retired from active business, and usually with little 
commercial acuteness. He evinced most of the infirmities 
of age, and was over-fond of young girls, who were astute 
enough to take advantage of his weakness. Harlequin 
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Fig. I. Doctor Baloardo. The inscription on the paper at the waist 
reads, Memoire d’ Isabella 1750. Raised anchor mark outlined in red. 
Chelsea. c. 1750. Height 11} in. 

Collection of Mr. and Mrs. Sigmund J. Katz 





Fig. III. Pulcinella wearing characteristic costume. Bow. 


Height 6in. Phosphatic. 
Collection of Mr. and Mrs. Sigmund J. Katz. 


1750-52. 
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Fig. II. Isabella. An Italian Comedy figure said to represent Isabella 


d’Andreini. Compare with Doctor Baloardo (Fig. I). Chelsea. 

Raised anchor mark outlined in red and possibly coloured at the 

enamelling works of William Duesbury. c. 1750. Height 9} in. 

Burrell Collection, Glasgow Art Gallery and Museum. Copyright 
reserved. 


usually played on his gullibility and lack of common sense. 
His long loose nether garments became known as pantaloons. 
Shakespeare’s own description follows : 


The sixth age shifts 
Into the lean and slippered pantaloon, 
With spectacles on nose and pouch on side, 
His youthful hose, well saved, a world too wide 
For his shrunk shank: and his big manly voice, 
Turning again towards childish treble, pipes 
And whistles in his sound. 

““As You Like It.” Act II. 


No further evidence of his intimate knowledge of the 
comedy is needed. 

Brighella—the Intriguer—is not often seen in porcelain, 
and no English version has been recorded. He was the 
villain of the comedy. His dress was almost invariably 
trimmed with green braid. Beltrame of Milan, modelled 
as part of a set of players for the Duke of Weissenfels 
by Reinicke, was a rdle somewhat similar to that of 
Brighella. 

Pulcinella, from Naples, is shown in Fig. III—a rare 
Bow model. Although not the most important character 
in the Comedy, he is probably the most widely known. 
He was the ancestor of Punch of the seaside booth, and the 
familiar puppet-play of ‘‘Punch and Judy” is a watered-down 
version of his exploits. The part originally was more than a 


Scene vii. 
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Fig. IV. Pantaloon—The Merchant of Venice. A similar model was 
made at Bow. Chelsea. Raised anchor period. c. 1750. 
Victoria and Albert Museum. Crown Copyright Reserved. 


little Rabelaisian, and his amorous appetites were both 
omnivorous and insatiable. Reputedly the son of two 
fathers, he was said to have acquired a hump from each. 

Mezzetino—the Half-measure—who usually wore the 
soft cap of a dancer, was both a singer and an instrumentalist. 

Pierrot—known in Italy as Pedrolino—was originally a 
minor character, and in company with a serving-wench, 
Columbine, provided the comedy love scenes. He was stupid, 
but reasonably honest. Often he imitated the swashbuckling 
Captain, or played pranks on the Doctor or Pantaloon. The 
réle was played unmasked. 

The Captain, a veritable d’Artagnan in his imagination, 
was in reality a poltroon whose sword was usually drawn 
only to impress women and children. His exaggerated nose 
may have been suggested by the most renowned of all 
noses, that of the famous voyager to the Sun and Moon, 
Cyrano de Bergerac, whose play, Le Pédant joué, influenced 
the work of Moliére. 

There are many other characters who appear and reappear 
according to troupe and scenario. Scaramuccia (Fr. 
Scaramouche) was a lesser edition of the Captain—the Little 
Skirmisher. Like Pulcinella, he came from Naples, and was 
the confederate of his compatriot. The Lawyer, Pasquino, 
Scapino, and a number of others are all to be seen in porcelain 
occasionally, principally from Meissen. 

The comedy appears to have been constructed somewhat 
on the lines of the Don Quixote of Cervantes, inasmuch as 
it was provided with a little pretentious romantic distraction 
at intervals throughout. The characters taking these roles 
included a Lover or Poet whose business it was to languish 
and compose sonnets. Opposite to the Lover played the 
Inamorata, the subject of the sonnets. Ladies taking this 
part rejoiced in such names as Pandolfina, Virginia, Smeral- 
dina, Rosalinde, and Isabella. These were “‘straight” parts, 
the men being unmasked, the women wearing the small 
velvet eye-mask, or loup. 
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Fig. V. Harlequin—in characteristic costume. 
Victoria and Albert Museum. 


Bow. 1755-60. 
Crown Copyright reserved. 


Although seduction was frequent, romantic love was rarely 
carried to its logical conclusion. The more regrettable 
occurrences were principally between serving-maids such as 
Columbine, and Harlequin, Mezzetino, or Pierrot. 

Musical divertissements were provided by the Cantarina 
and the Ballerina, and many of the women playing the rdéle 
of Inamorata could both sing and dance. 

Many of the players were masked, the mask itself pro- 
bably being a survival of those worn by Roman actors. The 
mask of Pulcinella, with its great nose, is especially familiar, 
although the chin appears to be a later addition. There are 
numbers of surviving Greek and Roman terracotta figures of 
actors which are extremely reminiscent of this character, 
and there is an example in the Louvre which represents 
a character drawn from the farces called Atellane—a 
favourite Roman entertainment—which, apart from a 
beard, is an almost exact replica of Pulcinella. Harlequin 
was fairly completely masked in black. Brighella had a 
hooked nose, with mustachios and beard. Pantaloon wore 
a hooked nose, to which spectacles were sometimes added. 
Compare the quotation from As You Like It above. 

Purely as a speculation, I am inclined to think that 
the black mask of Harlequin, taken in conjunction with the 
wooden sword he carried, may have been intended as a 
satire on the executioner. Executioners, particularly those 
using the axe or the sword, were often masked, and the 
office has been the subject of macaberesque humour since 
the first days of tribal rough justice. 

Most English porcelain figures based on the Comedy 
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Fig. VI. Mug transfer- 
printed with Pierrot 
surprising Harlequin and 
Columbine in an arbour. 
Possibly by Ross. Wor- 
cester. c. 1760. An un- 
usual example of Italian 
Comedy decoration on 
English porcelain. 
Courtesy of Messrs. 
Winifred Williams 
(Antiques). 





were drawn from Meissen models by Kandler. 


The troupes 
were especially popular with Augustus the Strong and the 


Saxon Court. Other versions were inspired by French 
prints. Watteau used the Comedy extensively. Fragonard 
and Boucher drew upon it occasionally. Gillot did many 
sketches of the players. Jacopo Callot’s engravings were 
undoubtedly used by the early porcelain modellers, as were 
those illustrating the work of Riccoboni. The source of 
others is still to seek. 

Most of the Italian Comedy figures in English porcelain 
came from Chelsea, although a relatively large number were 
produced at Bow. Those from the latter factory were mostly 
copied from either Chelsea or Meissen originals. 

The Italian Comedy was infrequently used as decoration 
on English porcelain. This makes the more interesting the 
transfer-printed Worcester mug illustrated in Fig. VI. 


ENGLISH PORCELAIN 


The print appears more likely to have been by Ross than 
by Hancock, and the scene is that of Harlequin and a 
serving-maid surprised by Pierrot in an arbour. The 
costumes of all three figures can be seen quite plainly. 


COVER PLATE 


Not only is it rare to find coloured examples of the Early Bow 
figures of Sphinxes, reproduced on our cover, but they have also a 
fascinating XVIIIth-century connection with the theatre and with 
art. For the heads, which depict Peg Woffington, are taken from a 
painting by Arthur Pond, now in the National Portrait Gallery 
which was also the subject of an engraving by James McArdell. 

The figures, which are couchant on scroll bases, show Peg 
Woffington wearing a necklace and earrings, and also a mob cap and a 
frilled collar. In one figure the cloak or rug across the body is 
enamelled with a brilliant green wash with very typical soft gilding 
over the brown so frequently used during this early period at Bow. 
The frilled collar is yellow and the necklace and earrings blue. 

The other figure (and it should be noted that these are a “‘facing”’ 
pair) has the necklace and earrings in gold over the brown enamel 
previously mentioned, the frill at the neck being left in white. The 
muff-like sleeves seen on both are red-brown with frilled ends, again 
gilt over brown. Both figures are in superb unrestored condition, 
and are a little over 44 in. high. As evidence of the rarity of these 
Sphinxes with contemporary enamel colours, it may be mentioned 
that the Schreiber Collection (Victoria and Albert Museum) contains 
a white pair only, which are illustrated in the Catalogue, Plate 8, No. 6. 
Moreover, no example, either white or coloured, is recorded in 
Hurlbutt’s Bow Porcelain. 

There is an interesting connection between Thomas Frye, who 
with Heylyn took out the first patent for Bow porcelain, James Mc- 
Ardell, the engraver of the portrait of Peg Woffington, and the actress 
herself. McArdell came from the art centre in Dublin established 
by John Brooks and Andrew Millar ; Frye was one of the “Dublin 
school” of mezzotint engravers, among his many other capabilities 
(he was also a copper and mineral merchant), having studied under 
Brooks (who himself was later concerned with the Battersea Enamel 
Works); and Peg Woffington herself came from Dublin, where she is 
reputed to have been a flower-seller before taking to the stage. 

It should be noticed also that this pair has the heads in the style 
of the early Muse-type modelling ; other recorded samples of the 
Bow Sphinxes have the faces somewhat prettified and lack the neck- 
lace, which distinctive feature is clearly observable in our cover plate. 
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technique well above the average capabilities of our native 
craftsmen at the time. (Fig. IX.) The earlier cutcard 
decoration was often accompanied by the corded wire 
borders whose use has already been mentioned, but from 
the ninth decade there was a steady increase of fluted or 
gadrooned borders on the feet and rims to match it. These 
were, of course, cast and applied as separate members to the 
body of the piece in question. 

Rather earlier than this considerable use was made of 
hollow flutes alternating with raised gadroons repoussé 
round the lower parts of cups and tankards, and as rosettes 
on covers, and the use of this motif was continued until 
well into the next century. The earlier examples of this 
fluting are boldly executed, but the depth of the relief and 
the width of the flutes decreases with the years till a mechani- 
cal corrugation of the metal is the final phase. At the earlier 
period it was sometimes of high quality. A most successful 
variation of it occurs in the superb gilt punch bowl and 
cover of about 1685 from Stamford which may well be the 
work of one of the early Huguenot arrivals. 

_ _All through this period there is little feeling of classical 
influence in the decoration except in the ancestry of the 
acanthus motif, but this was undoubtedly acquired through 
France from Italy and it is very doubtful whether any debt 
to the ancients was felt by the craftsmen who used it. The 
only other slight display of classical feeling is in the fluted 
columns of the candlesticks which lasted throughout the three 
reigns in contemporaneous contrast to entirely plain cast 
baluster forms. Exceptions to these may be noted in the 
use of cast figures of Flora forming the stems of the pair of 
candlesticks of 1693 belonging to the Bank of England. At 
about this latter date the plainness of the normal baluster 
stem was relieved by fluted borders and occasionally also 
by small lions’ masks applied to the shoulders. Under 
Charles II the baluster form of candlestick, when large, was 
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sometimes enriched with acanthus, which was also the 
natural decoration for the massive firedogs and silver furni- 
tire which the lavishness of the age called forth. 

We may, if we wish to generalise, always a dangerous form 
of exercise in arguing an esthetic case, describe the silver of 
Charles II as the acanthus age, that of James II as the 
Chinoiserie, and that of William and Mary as the fluted one. 
But it should be clear from this present brief survey that all 
the elements overlap and recur and that there are many 
decorative details used in this lavish period which do not 
fall into any particular category. 

Figs. I, II, III and VII are reproduced by courtesy of Messrs Christie, 
Manson and Woods, IV and VIII by permission of the Victoria and 


Albert Museum, V and VI by courtesy of the Goldsmiths’ Company, and 
1X that of the Ashmolean Museum, Oxford. 





Fig. IX. Base of cup by John Chartier, 1699, with applied cutcard 
strapwork and cast fluted foot. 





Fig. I. Panelling of the Elizabethan period, showing the fine use of straight line in decoration. 
By permission of Bert Crowther. 


WOOD PANELLING 


T is not at all easy to date woodwork other than by its 
| construction and decoration, but it would be fair to say 

that the early means of panelling in wood was by over- 
lapping boards nailed together. This type of work did not 
extend very far up, usually about dado height, capped, as 
can be expected, with a simple moulding. It would require 
no great thought to evolve this plain work into the more 
pleasing panel which in turn would suggest an extended 
height, and by the ease which regular patterns could be 
introduced into an attractive monotony, lend itself very 
willingly to greater use. 

These overlapping boards were generally narrow strips : 
the rounding of the proud edges would be an obvious im- 
provement and one more conducive to physical comfort than 
a sharp and doubtless easily splintered edge. When this 
rounding was executed there resulted an effect very similar 
to the linenfold, and it is difficult to believe that this design 
made its appearance in any other way. It is a little puzzling 
why narrow strips should have been used in the first place, 
but my own conjecture is probably as correct as any. The 
joiner or carpenter of those times was rarely in any big way 
of business, and since timber cutting, without the aid of 
present-day machinery, was a tedious labour, then wood was 
comparatively expensive. The craftsman having received 
his order for panelling would not have large stocks of 
seasoned timber on hand to complete the work. The shrink- 
age of narrow strips of unseasoned wood could escape notice 
far easier than the warping and splitting of larger boards. 

The reason for the late appearance of panelling in the 
history of English woodwork is a subject for some specula- 
tion, for although known and used in religious buildings 
for some centuries beforehand, panelling of walls was not 
introduced into the home until late in the XVth century. 
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Buildings at that time were of stone, or of wood filled and 
covered with a crude plaster of clay and straw. The stone 
halls and rooms were for the most part covered with 
tapestries which at that period were of a very high standard 
of beauty and design. The owners of such were not likely 
to consider, let alone desire, the removal of such exquisite 
works in favour of the then crude wood coverings. The 
poorer inhabitants of the wood-and-plaster homes were 
influenced in another and a quite possibly more insistent 
manner. The crude mortars and plasters used by con- 
temporary builders must have been a constant and irritating 
source of smudged clothes and chalky floors. Although 
tapestries would to some extent remedy this, they in turn, 
valuable as they were, suffered by contact with the walls. 
The popularity of the tapestries was such that despite the 
drawbacks they abetted it is certain that they held back the 
use of panelling until a much later date than would otherwise 
have been the case. Where the household was unable to 
afford woven tapestries, water colours were daubed on the 
walls in imitation. It is natural to expect that the custom 
of these was carried over to the panelling period, coming 
in at a time when greater detail was evident together 
with the developing practice of mortising and pinning the 
rails and mouldings. It is not suggested that these paintings 
and the use of oak panelling were responsible for the mortise 
and tenon joint in English carpentry. Examples of this 
type of work existed a considerable time before the XVth 
century, as was the knowledge of framing. Potentionally, 
therefore, framed panelling was possible some while before 
its actual use. 

Oak panelling, with the myriad other crafts, was not 
unaffected by the influence of the Renaissance, and its orna- 
mentation was given impetus by the example of foreign work. 
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WOOD PANELLING 


Fig. II. A lovely example of walnut panelling with matched grain. Queen Anne period. 
By permission of Bert Crowther. 


There was considerable hybridisation of Continental styles 
in this country, but generally the new influences quickly 
resolved themselves into four separate manners. So 
distinct were these expressions that it is possible to be 
reasonably safe in placing the county of origin. The pure 
Italian style was usually that of the craftsmen in London, 
the Franco-Italian in the Southern counties, the Walloon- 
Italian in Lincolnshire, Norfolk, Suffolk, and Essex, while 
the Dutch-Italian is expressed in the work of the Midland 
and some of the Welsh counties. These sharply defined 
styles could hardly be expected to remain unadulterated, 
and gradually they merged into the Tudor Jacobean. The 
Italian styles were very richly decorated, and in common with 
the other comparative patterns must obviously have been the 
result of painstaking labour. Such work was only made 
possible by the mode of contemporary living which allowed 
one contract, although small by modern standards, to be 
many years before fulfilment. Some areas of panelling were 
constantly added to over a generation, and, with marriages 
bringing new coats of arms, these were added as further 
decoration. The workmen, with their comparatively rude 
tools, must have experienced real difficulty in procuring 
suitable panels of timber. The timber was more often riven 
than cut, and the smoothing of the resulting surface was an 
operation that was not done more than was necessary, as 
the rough reverse sides give evidence. Some of the additions 
to the original panelling took place so long afterwards, or 
alternatively took such time to execute, that they were quite 
frequently dated, a fact for which we can be grateful, being 
thus able to place the history of the woodwork with more 
effectiveness. 


Fig. III. A pleasantly plain panelling in deal. Carving after Gibbon 
with Wren style fire-place. 


By permission of Bert Crowther. 
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Fig. IV. A typical Georgian style. 


Prior to the end of the XVIth century there was no 
attempt to hide the joins between the panels. Any joints 
were quite frankly displayed, and it may well be—if we can 
judge from the standards of to-day—that the workmanship, 
being so open to inspection, was likely to be of a high 
standard. Where such joints were covered, as later developed, 
there was a temptation to relax somewhat from the most 
painstaking workmanship. The practice of masking the 
joins between the sections came in at the end of the century, 
and very quickly became general throughout the country. 
The mode of concealment was by means of carved pilasters 
which varied in style and ornateness according to the county 
of origin. The Devonshire pilasters were extremely rich in 
their carvings, and their peculiar opulence is unmistakably 
French Renaissance, whether in secular or ecclesiastical 
buildings. There is in the Victoria and Albert Museum a 
truly noteworthy example of West Country woodwork. 
This wonderful piece of oak panelling from Exeter, although 
profuse in decoration, is very pleasing to behold. The 
fluidness of the curved design is, to my mind, without one 
jarring line, and forms a very restful piece of work. Although 
there may or may not have been some slightly skimped 
work behind the carving of these pilasters, the time saved 
in this direction gave more opportunity for skilled men to 
work to a more worthwhile and appreciative end on the 
pilaster carvings themselves. The end justified the means. 
If only we could say the same of some modern veneers ! 

Although the panellings were generally the result of 
much hard work and skill, and one would imagine that even 
an unappreciative owner would be sensible of their value, 
some really fine work has been treated in a most surprising 
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Circa 1750. 
By permission of Bert Crowther. 


manner. Workmen demolishing a house, or decorators 
refurbishing it, have on innumerable occasions stripped 
modern wallpaper to find exquisite examples of panelling 
beneath. Some work has been boarded up or suffered 
sufficient coats of vivid paint as entirely to obliterate the 
detail. One wonders how much really exquisite woodwork 
has actually been torn down and destroyed, its destroyers all 
unknowing or uncaring of its value. 

At one time it could reasonably be expected that the 
panelling of a house would be the workmanship of the county, 
with certain exceptions, of course, such as a foreign merchant 
importing for his own use the men and material of his native 
land. It seems somewhat remarkable that the panelling of 
past periods has resisted the wear and tear to which it is 
subjected in this present century. With the break-up and 
sale of so many of the fine houses in this country, the panelled 
rooms are shifted in their entirety, bought, fitted, sold and 
bought again. Panelling of every period, style and origin is 
scattered throughout the country, one might even say the 
world, without a great deal of attention being paid to its 
suitability of location. No criticism is implied by this ; 
if was, of course, bound to happen in the natural order of 
things. As it continues, and the gradual wastage takes effect, 
the value of the remainder must surely increase both 
monetarily and historically. But undoubtedly those who 
have the keeping of our old wordwork are perfectly aware of 
their responsibility and take the requisite steps to keep the 
waste down to reasonable proportions. Perhaps even the 
paperhangers and painters who in the past have been 
directed to cover panelled walls have in fact preserved that 
which inattention would have destroyed. 











XUM 


THE CRAFT and Appreciation of the Early 


LITHOGRAPH tn England 


HE term “‘lithograph” has become so commonplace 
T to-day that even when it is used in connection with 

work of quality by a creative artist it is still difficult 
to recall the art as it was before the Great Exhibition, in 
the early part of the XIXth century. Invented not by an 
artist but by an actor-playwright, who wanted a convenient 
and cheap method of printing his scripts, it has remained 
the readiest means by which an artist can reproduce his 
work without losing the individual touch of original creation. 
In France such men as Gavarni and Daumier translated their 
vitality to the public by means of lithograph, while in 
Germany the prolific and highly honoured von Menzel used 
it a great deal, and Goya, even as he infused the aquatint 
with his sinister force, made masterpieces of his few 
lithographs. 

Characteristically no Englishman has shaken the medium 
by his genius, but some men of distinction, such as Legros, 
Whistler and Will Rothenstein, used it freely and with a 
definite purpose outside its usual commercial demesne. 

Many artists to-day produce lithographs of great charm 
and usefulness in book illustration, especially those designed 
for children, and in posters and commercial wrappers, that 
give a quality to their surroundings wherever they be, often 
as pleasant as it is certainly good in influence. In fact, one 
has almost forgotten the worst excesses of the popular litho- 
graph and chromo-lithographs of the latter part of the 
XIXth century and the early years of Edward VII's reign. 
Perhaps they are well forgotten, though they will forever be a 
warning of the horrid possibilities that always lie in wait 
for men and things in inordinate popularity. 

Aloys Senefelder, the inventor of the process, was born in 
1771, the son of an actor at the Theatre Royal, Munich. 
The father must have been in a good position, for, at his 
death, his son was studying law at the University of Ingol- 
stadt, but was compelled by the changed financial circum- 
stances to give up his destined profession and return home 
to support his mother. His efforts to live by acting and 
writing were not too successful, but, like all natural inventors, 
he was indefatigably curious and especially intent upon the 
problem as to how he could distribute his scripts for reading 
without the time and money necessary to spend upon their 
duplication. To this end he naturally frequented a printing 
office, and had the idea that the only way out of his difficulties 
was somehow to buy a small printing press.’ But then there 
was the additional expense of engraving his title-pages, 
end-pieces, and so on, for he had determined not only to 
print his scripts, but to be his own publisher. His experi- 
ments were, by very want of money for tools and materials, 
foredoomed to failure and, it seems, nothing but an irre- 
pressible determination prevented his complete effacement. 

Like Newton's apple and Stephenson’s kettle, enlighten- 
ment came by accident: in this case, the sudden need to 
write a memorandum with no surface at hand but a piece of 
fine quality Kellheim stone which he had bought for the 
purpose of grinding his inks. Later, as he was about to wipe 
the writing from the stone something in its appearance made 
him pause. He had made the note not in ordinary ink but in a 
printing composition of wax, soap and lamp-black, and its 
greasy prominence, as it lay upon the surface of the finely 
ground stone gave him the idea of establishing this promin- 
ence in his written characters and taking off impressions on 
paper. Making a wax dam around the edges of his stone, 
Senefelder tried the expedient of biting those parts of the 
stone surfaces not protected by the greasy ink with aqua 
fortis in a mixture of one part to ten parts of water. This he 
found, after five minutes’ immersion, resulted in a very 
slight but sufficient elevation of his writing, so that while the 
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BY KENNETH ROMNEY TOWNDROW 


etched stone retained a damp, grease-repellent surface, the 
writing itself would take printer’s ink and deliver a strong 
pleasantly characteristic impression to most types of paper 
applied by an evenly rubbed or scraped pressure over the 
whole surface. It will be appreciated that as the actual 
etched relief was only approximately 1/120 of an inch, there 
was here, to all intents and purposes, a new form of printing, 
neither relief nor intaglio in exact definition, and only for 
want of any other category to be described as engraving. An 
impression bore no plate mark, and indeed could only be 
explained as a surface print, its essential condition being 
that it was the fruit of the natural antagonism of oil and 
water applied to a particular kind of stone found to be 
equally absorbent of either. Senefelder gave his whole life 
to the refinement of his discovery, and the technique he 
left at his death in 1834 cannot be said to have been improved 
subsequently. 

Aloys Senefelder gave a new medium to the graphic artist, 
and his own book upon the craft, translated into English as 
A Complete Course of Lithography, and published by Acker- 
mann in London in 1819, remains the complete source 
book. The history of the extraordinary commercial exploita- 
tion of the process is quite a different thing, and its products 
as various in pictorial effect as they are often fantastic in 
practical application. 

The variations upon Senefelder’s original discovery were 
few and simple, all based upon differing manipulation of the 
greasy pencil or, most inappropriately described, chalk. 
The pencil directly drawn upon the stone has the effect of a 
chalk drawing, and thus probably gave rise to the misnomer 
“lithographic chalk.” But with the aid of the stump the 
grease can be laid evenly as a ground, upon which, then, the 
artist may scrape his design, as in mezzotint, through a series 
of tones towards his high lights. He can also work into 
such a prepared ground with a point, producing his effect 
by a complexity of white lines. Again, a solution of the 
lithographic grease may be made and laid upon the stone 
with brushes in the form of washes, when, in skilful hands, an 
effect akin to aquatint is produced, and so named lithotint. 
Finally, a lithographic ink can be made and the appearance 
of a pen drawing produced in great detail. 

The very simplicity of lithograph as a process of reproduc- 
tion in contrast to all other forms of engraving has direct 
bearing upon the fact that men of such diverse genius as 
Géricault, Manet and Whistler found it equally accom- 
modating in their hands. But in this place we are principally 
interested in craftsmen of the lithograph, not in those many 
artists, otherwise distinguished, who used the medium 
intermittently. 

Lithograph was the monster ultimately to swallow all 
other means of reproduction by engraving and, in a lifetime, 
the great band of commercially employed artist-engravers 
were to see their place completely usurped, first by the 
lithographic stone and then by the camera. It is a tribute 
to the extraordinary ubiquity of Senefelder’s invention that 
far from being itself in turn overwhelmed by the camera it 
has entered the photographer’s demesne and added his 
mechanics to its service. 

Already by 1830 lithography had to a great extent super- 
seded the aquatint, and its first artists undoubtedly tried to 
imitate certain of those very qualities of tonal subtlety that 
had made the aquatint unequalled as translator of the 
characteristic English water-colour. It was a vain ambition, 
and although Charles Hullmandel canalised these efforts in 
the late 1830’s by patenting ‘“‘lithotint,’”” which enabled the 
lithographer to approach on the stone the effects of the flat 
“‘water-colour’”’ washes whereby the aquatinter imitated on 
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his resinous ground the bloom of the original water-colour, 
the results were never equal and but rarely zsthetically 
satisfying. 

The question of colour has always been the great im- 
ponderable in lithography. The worst and most vulgar 
failures in the craft of the past have been in the cause of 
colour, and to this day there is an unnatural hue that seems 
to permeate all grades of coloured lithography and make 
artificial the most genuine attempts at refinement of 
expression. 

The early artists in lithography were saved the embar- 
rassment of the mechanically produced tint, and, where 
colour was wanted, had to add it by hand; always with 
indifferent results. The reason for this is not difficult to 
see, but rests entirely in the essentially chalky nature of 
the black line or wash derived from the lithographer’s 
medium. This naturally sullies the transparency of water- 
colour, while those passages heavily charged with body- 
colour, such as Chinese white, assume an unnatural pro- 
minence in any composition. This disadvantage is stressed 
by S. T. Prideaux in a comment on Francis Nicholson’s 
The Practice of Drawing & Painting Landscape from Nature 
in Water Colours, first published by J. Booth & T. Clay in 
1820. Prideaux writes of this book by a well-known litho- 
grapher of the period: ‘‘It went rapidly through many 
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Oxford from 
Ifley. 

By W. WESTALL, A.R.A. 
By courtesy of Thos. 
Agnew & Sons. Ltd. 


Fig. I. 


editions, of which the second, published by John Murray 
in 1823, should be compared with the original, as in it the 
folding-plate of the first edition, containing a coloured 
aquatint by T. Fielding after Nicholson, and four sketches 
showing the mode of laying successive washes in water- 
colour, is reproduced by lithography, coloured by hand like 
the aquatint. A glance at the two will suffice to show that 
lithography is quite unsuited to the addition of colour. The 
substratum of black is everywhere apparent, giving a coarse 
and dirty look which is most unpleasing, and taking away the 
possibility of any transparency of effect.’”” The fact that 
certain artists understood this danger is acknowledged by 
Prideaux in a following passage : ‘“The French early realised 
this, and part of the success attained by Lami and Monnier, 
who worked in England about 1830, and whose coloured 
lithographs are often most pleasing, is due to the fact that 
they used the process mainly for outlines and shadows, so 
that there is no black underlying the other parts, which are 
left clear for the colours.””! 

Many lithographs were issued uncoloured, and collectors 
should note that, according to the opinion of the dealers, it is 
largely their preference for coloured impressions that has 
caused so many monochrome plates to be given recent 
colouring, often of inferior type. ‘‘W.L. P.”, in an intro- 
duction to an exhibition of Thomas Shotter Boys lithographs 





The Barham, East Indiaman. By T. G. DvuTTON. 
By courtesy of Walker's Galleries, Ltd. 


Fig. III. The Eleven of England, 1847. By N. PLoszczyNsk1 
after N. Felix. 


By courtesy of Walker’s Galleries, Ltd. 
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Fig. IV. Westminster 
School v. Eton. 1845. 
By T. PICKEN. 


By courtesy of Frank 
T. Sabin. 


at the Leicester Galleries in 1919, writes : ‘‘A word of warn- 
ing should be given with reference to the coloured views of 
‘London,’ as owing to the appreciation in value of these 
prints plain copies have been recently coloured and sold as 
original coloured ones, but the latter can be distinguished 
by the fact that they are printed on a thin paper and mounted 
on cards, whereas the modern ones are on the cards them- 
selves.” 

It is only by the accumulation of such detailed knowledge 
on the subject as this that a collector of lithographs can 
apply any sterling test to the impressions he buys. It is 
thought that Boys himself coloured some thirty copies of his 
famous London as it is, published in 1842, but no honest 
critic could be sure of identifying Boys’ work from that of 
the more skilful of his contemporary colourists, but for the 
fact that Messrs. Agnew had a set which had originally 
belonged to T. S. Boys himself and is therefore, if retained 
complete in the future, of unique value as evidence of his 
own colouring. 

A good example of the straightforward yet sensitive use of 
the lithographic chalk as practised by the earlier users of the 
medium is here illustrated by William Westall’s ‘‘Oxford 
from Ifley” (Fig. I). As the acknowledgment is to C. 
Hullmandel as the printer, and to W. Westall, A.R.A., as 
draughtsman, no doubt Westall himself drew this delight- 
fully clean landscape upon the stone. He was the younger 
brother of Richard Westall, R.A., and approvingly described 
by the Redgraves as—‘‘chiefly in landscape, which he 
rendered with great fidelity and skill.”* A topographical 
painter, engraver, and lithographer, his experience was 
immense both in England and such diverse places abroad as 
Australia, China, India, Madeira and Jamaica. At no time 
did our painters travel so much in search of subjects and yet 
be so familiar with the peculiar moods and beauties of the 
English landscape. 

William Daniell, who made his name in India as assistant 
to, and then partner with, his uncle, Thomas, was the 
prince of these men with his almost incredible series of 
aquatints for Ayton’s Voyage Round Great Britain, but there 
were many artist-engravers such as T. G. Dutton who drew 
and lithographed ‘“The Barham, East Indiaman’’ (Fig. II) 
for Day and Haghe. It is a delightful example of its kind, its 
colour principally concentrated on the clothing of the sailors 
in the boat on the left and, elsewhere, only washed in lightly, 


EARLY LITHOGRAPH IN ENGLAND 





This was the dawn age of England’s legendary greatness 
of XIXth-century power, and already her sports were taking 
their place as a rural relief against the growing murk of the 
industrial towns. Ploszczynski’s lithograph from the draw- 
ing by N. Felix, Esq., of the ‘‘Eleven of England” (Fig. III) 
of 1847, is a most ingratiating work reminiscent of the days 
when precedence in name and power was represented by the 
artist in scale of height and bulk. The title ‘‘Esq.”’ after the 
artist’s name allowed no doubt in those days that he was an 
amateur and one of the gentlemen of England. 

T. Picken’s lithograph of that rare event, a victory scored 
in an eight-oared outrigger by the Gentlemen of Westminster 
School over the Etonians in 1845 (Fig. IV) is a nice clean job 
which has merits of atmosphere and compositional handling 
above the ordinary. One must remember that as the half 
century and the Great Exhibition approached, the demands 
on lithography increased almost out of all bounds, and 
respect is due to such men and firms as retained under great 
provocation the honours of their craft. It is also to be 
pleasantly remembered that lithography in the XIXth cen- 
tury was a truly popular art. It illustrated great and 
exciting events of the time with a vitality and wealth of 
picturesque comment unknown to-day. Such an example 
is the lithograph ordered, prepared and published within a 
month of the disastrous storm that broke over Brighton on 
the evening of July 17th, 1850, flooding Pool Valley and other 
parts of the town, and no doubt, through word of mouth and 
newspaper, causing the greatest pity and speculation 
throughout Sussex and the South of England. W. H. 
Mason, of the Repository of Arts, 80, King’s Road, Brighton, 
who decided to publish this plate, rose to the occasion on a 
metropolitan scale, commissioning Day & Sons to execute 
the lithograph, not from some unknown journeyman’s 
efforts, but from the very vivid drawing of an artist, F. Ford. 
It will be agreed that the result, here shown (Fig. V) was 
worth the work and planning put into it in so short a time. 
Most dramatically coloured the lithograph is a monument 
to the illustrated journalism of the day. 

Thomas Shotter Boys’ lithographs of London street 
scenes are, in contrast, aristocrats of the craft. Boys, well 
trained as a line engraver by George Cooke, a pupil of James 
Basire, who taught William Blake, became a distinguished 
water-colour artist in his own right. He went to Paris in 
1825 when he was twenty-two years of age and there met 
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and became intimate with R. P. Bonington. Bonington only 
had three more years to live, but in that time added Boys to 


the already wide circle of his influence. Thereafter in 
descent the extraordinary live genius of Bonington’s touch 
can be read in much of Boys’ large output of both drawings 
and engravings. In such a work as the water-colour drawing 
“Paris: View near the Pont Royal’ painted in 1829, a 
year after Bonington’s death, his influence is naturally 
strong, and it still exists when, thirteen years later, the 
mature Boys published his plates for London as it is‘ close 
on the heels of the even better known Picturesque Architecture 
in Paris, Ghent, Antwerp, Rouen, etc.’ But now the Boning- 
ton bequest is more a spirit than a material mark, and Boys 
more precise in his pencil, as perhaps was inevitable with his 
facility as a lithographer, superimposed upon his training 
in line engraving. He was a devoted lover of Paris, and in 
such a plate as the ‘‘Regent Street” there is a more Gallic 
than Anglo-Saxon spirit; but although the example here 
illustrated ““The Bank Looking towards the Mansion 
House” (Fig. VI) lacks this vivacity of composition and 
atmosphere in people and buildings of the ‘“‘Regent Street,” 
it is impressive in illustration of Soane’s superb frontage 
to the Bank of England, and the perpendicular sweep of 
cloud above is very fine in imaginative effect. 

Boys, in his earlier series of Concinental views, published 
in 1839, made the first experiments in the expensive use of 











Fig. V. Pool 
Valley, During 
the Storm at 
Brighton, July 
17th, 1850. By 
Day & Son 
after F. Ford. 





Fig. VI. 
Mansion House, 1842. 


By courtesy of Walker’s Galleries, Ltd. 


The Bank Looking Towards the 
By T. S. Boys. 


coloured lithograph, but his ‘‘London,”’ three years later, was 
lithographed in monochrome and a certain number of copies 
coloured by hand. He lived until 1874, and was therefore 
alive to see the unimagined deterioration of the craft after 
the eighteen-fifties. The equally unexpected recovery of 
some of its original standards was largely made possible by 
a continuity of the craftsmanship of Boys and his peers, 
fostered through the grim years by such men as the litho- 
graphic printers Thomas Way and his son Thomas R. They 
were Whistler’s technical inspiration, and without their 
steady enthusiasm there might well have been more com- 
mercialism and very little art upon which to found in 1910 
the Senefelder Club of England. 
iquatint Engraving, by S. T. Prideaux. London, 1909, pp. 199-200 

2 A Century of British Painters, by S. and R. Redgrave. Phaidon Ed. 1947, 18s. 

Victoria and Albert Museum, A.L. 5745 

1 Published 1842 by 


5 Published 1839, by Thomas Boys, Printseller of 11, Golden Squat 
Relationship to the artist not known 


Thomas Boys at Golden Square 
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Oxford from Ifley 
Fig. I. Size 8 «124 1n. 
Drawn by W. Westall, A.R.A. Printed by C. Hullmandel, London. 


Published by Rodwell & Martin, 40, Argyll Street, and 46, New Bond 
Street, April 1, 1822. 


Messrs. Thos. Agnew & Sons, Ltd., 43, Old Bond Street, London, W.1 


The Barham, East Indiaman, 1,200 tons 
Fig. II. Size 12} ~ 16} in. 
T. G. Dutton, del. et lith. Day and Haghe, Lithrs. to the Queen. 


Published (London), Foster, 114, Fenchurch Street; (Plymouth) 
Edmund Fry; (Portsmouth) A. Heriton, 1846. 


Messrs. Walker's Galleries, Ltd., 118, New Bond Street, London, W.1 


The Eleven of England 

SELECTED TO CONTEND.IN THE GREAT CRICKET MATCHES OF THE 
NORTH FOR THE YEAR 1847 
Fig. III. Size 19 « 24in., 
arched top enriched border 
Drawn by N. Felix, Esq. N. Ploszczynski, lithog. London: Pub- 
lished November 20, 1847, by Baily Brothers, No. 3, Royal Exchange 
Buildings, Cornhill. 


Messrs. Walker’s Galleries, Ltd., 118, New Bond Street, London, W.1 


Eight Oared Outrigger (Print) 


IN WHICH THE GENTLEMEN OF WESTMINSTER SCHOOL BEAT THE 
ETONIANS, I M. 5 SEC. IN THE MATCH FROM BARKER’S RAILS, 


MORTLAKE TO PuTNEY BRIDGE, ON TUESDAY, JULY 29, 1845. DeEDI- 
CATED TO THE GENTLEMEN OF WESTMINSTER SCHOOL BY THEIR MOST 
OBEDIENT SERVANTS NOULTON AND WYLD. 
Fig. IV. Size 13} 
T. Picken, lith. Day & Haghe, Lithrs. to the Queen. 
Messrs. Frank T. Sabin, Park House, Rutland Gate, Knightsbridge, 
London, S.W.7. 


20{ in. 


Pool Valley 


DURING THE STORM AT BRIGHTON, JULY 17, 1850. ON WEDNESDAY 

EVENING JULY 17, 1850, BETWEEN 6 & 7 O'CLOCK A MOST TERRIFIC 

AND DESTRUCTIVE THUNDERSTORM ACCOMPANIED WITH A COMPLETE 

DELUGE OF RAIN BURST OVER THE TOWN, RAGING ABOVE AN HOUR AND 

OCCASIONING MUCH INJURY AND LOSS OF PROPERTY, INUNDATING 

Poo. VALLEY, AND OTHER PARTS OF THE TOWN TO THE DEPTH OF 
SEVERAL FEET. 


Fig. V. Size 10} «174 in. 
F. Ford, del. Lith. Day & Son. Published by W. H. Mason, 
Repository of Arts, 80, King’s Road, Brighton, August 19, 1850. 
Proof. 

Messrs. Walker's Galleries, Ltd., 118, New Bond Street, London, W.1. 


The Bank Looking Towards the Mansion House 
Size 16 
From London as it is, 1842. 


Fig. VI. 
T. S. Boys, del. et lithog. 


12} in. 


Messrs. Walker’s Galleries, Ltd., 118, New Bond Street, London, W.x. 











FURNITURE OF THE 
QUEEN ANNE PERIOD 


the furniture dubbed Queen Anne could not possibly 

have been made during those few years of her reign. 
Furniture of the Queen Anne period has come to mean the 
products of the craftsmen during the latter part of the 
previous reign—that of William and Mary and also that made 
in the early years of the reign of the Hanoverian King George 
the First. 

The restoration of the monarchy under King Charles 
the Second was a great fillip to the manufacture of sump- 
tuous and very often overstressed decoration and furniture, 
thus departing from the sombre and dowdy production 
of the Commonwealth; but this richness and splendour of 
the Restoration gave way to less enrichment during the 
reign of William and Mary, and then wars came and expendi- 
ture which would have been lavished on the extravagances 
and comfortable amenities was directed to the needs of the 
arts of war. 

The effect on furniture designs of these changed economic 
conditions was the production of the simple and elegant work 
which has become included in the Queen Anne period ; the 
furniture which captivates the tasteful buyers for its pleasing, 
refined, dainty and soothing appearance. 

It was completely at variance with the very ornate style 
of King Charles the Second and William and Mary, and that 
which predominated later on in the XVIIIth century, during 


O m6 ANNE reigned for twelve years only and all 


Fig. II. Settee, early 
XVIIIth century. The 
legs and arm terminals 
herald the approach 
of elaborate carving, 
which developed later. 
The covering of seat 
and back is modern. 


Victoria and Albert 
Museum. 
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Fig. I. Chair, 
early XVIIIth 
century. — The 
legs are particu- 
larly pleasing in 
the simplicity of 
design. 
Victoria and 
Albert Museum. 
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Fig. III. A Walnut Kneehole Table. 


c. 1705. 
Gregory & Co. 


the latter part of King George the First’s reign and his 
namesake who succeeded him. Heavy, ponderous, and 
golden seem to be the suitable epithets to describe the 
furniture and the architecture of this Georgian period— 
buildings, their decoration and their furnishings being at 
one in style, while the furniture was in violent contrast to the 
Queen Anne pieces with their graceful outlines and simplicity 
of taste which has enslaved so many admirers and for so long 
a time. 

Furniture also became smaller to suit the red brick 
houses which were built of medium size ; an added attraction 
for present-day needs. 

The cabriole leg we are often apt to class as belonging 
to the reign of Queen Anne ; in fact it appeared before and 
also well into the XVIIIth century. Cabriole, according to 
Webster, is from the French, with the same spelling, meaning 
goat’s-leap. The shape of a cabriole leg is similar to the leg 
of a jumping goat, often terminating in a hoof. An interest- 
ing point, however, is worth noting, namely, that Hepple- 
white in his book many decades later refers to a stuffed-back 
chair as a cabriole chair. 

A very important event happened in about 1710, namely, 
the introduction into this country of mahogany. A Dr. 
Gibbon received from his brother, a West Indian captain, 
some planks of mahogany which he laid aside and later used 
for making a candle-box for his wife. The wood was found 
to be too tough for the tools then in use and so harder- 
tempered tools were produced. Various articles of furniture 
were subsequently made and friends were invited to see 
them, amongst whom was the Duchess of Buckingham. 

Mahogany soon became the fashion, and owing to its 
toughness and durability a high polish was obtained by oil 
and rubbing. This wood became popular and was used 
throughout the century in preference to any other, until the 
advent of satinwood, late in the century, which was used by 
Sheraton, Shearer and others. Use of both woods then ran 
concurrently and they have been used ever since. Thomas 
Shearer, late XVIIIth century, was a working cabinet maker 
and also a designer of furniture ; his name is not so familiar 
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as that of Sheraton, but many of his designs are termed 
*‘Sheraton.” 

Compared with walnut, mahogany is much more stable 
and strong, standing up to the ravages of time and, unlike 
walnut, is not attacked by worms. 

The designation of walnut to furniture is very often 
wrongly applied, for a great many pieces were made of oak 
or deal, with the surface only of veneered walnut, though the 
legs were nearly always of solid walnut. 

In a short article it is obviously impossible to give 
more than a very brief account covering Queen Anne 
furniture, so six typical examples have been selected which 
should give a fair idea of the type manufactured early in the 
XVIIIth century. 

The chair here illustrated (Fig. I) is of the simple 
character, though many of later date were carved with a shell 
upon the knee and some having legs with claw and ball feet 
(which originated in China), both types heralding the 
elaborate carved cabriole legs which were to follow. The 
legs of this chair have the edges carved with flat scrolls, 
which relieve their plain appearance, whilst the feet are 
particularly pleasing, terminating with a shaped base. The 
back and seat are upholstered and covered with petit point 
needlework. 

The settee (Fig. II) is of oak veneered with walnut. The 
carving on the knees and legs terminating with claw and ball 
feet are indicative of the elaborate detail indulged in later 
on in the century. It is dated early XVIIIth century. The 
covering is modern. 

Although Sir John Vanbrugh was erecting enormous 
mansions, such as Blenheim, Castle Howard and others, 
very many smaller houses were being built by his contem- 
poraries, and furniture was made to suit them. Corner 
cabinets became very popular for keeping the valuable tea 
services which were the pride of every mistress. Secretaires, 
bureaux, tallboys, chests on stands for containing linen, both 
of lacquered work and veneered walnut, were much in vogue. 

Small writing-tables, some only about 2 feet 6 inches to 





Fig. IV. Bureau, dated 1710, with fall flap front. The flat and 
drawer fronts with inlaid lines, a feature to become so popular in 
mahogany pieces later. 


Victoria and Albert Museum, 
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Fig. V. Bureau in two stages, dated 1710, with double segmental 
pediment. The veneered flap and drawer fronts present a most 
picturesque appearance. Victoria and Albert Museum. 


2 feet 10 inches wide with drawer and centre cupboard, were 
popular owing to the small space occupied, and from the 
same reason they are to-day very much sought after and 
fetch high prices. 

An illustration of one of these is given in Fig. III. 

Another type of writing desk was of the kind copied to a 
large extent in mahogany during the next century, with 
sloping fall flap front enclosing pigeon holes and small 
drawers, and below these are four long drawers—one of 
these is shown here (Fig. IV) dating 1710. 

Small jewel caskets, miniature chests of drawers, boxes 
for various uses, lacquered and inlaid, were made at the end 
of the XVIIth century. . 

Owing to the habit of drinking tea and coffee and to the 
social influences which demanded more tables, the small 
variety was much in evidence, generally made of walnut, 
sometimes lacquered and sometimes painted. 

Card playing, very popular during the time of King 
James the First, denounced during the Commonwealth as 
the ‘‘practice of the devil,’’ and revived after the Restoration, 
required its special table. 

There is a specimen of walnut in the Victoria and Albert 
Museum, London, No. 223, dated 1715, and is of great 
interest inasmuch as it has cabriole legs with a carved shell 
on the knees, but with claw and ball feet. These features 
seem clearly to indicate the transition stage between the 
simple shell and scroll carving and the more elaborate types 
which were to become so popular later. 

Tallboys and chests of drawers, in two stages, were made, 
and one is inclined to think that these tall pieces were designed 
for high rooms such as were produced by Sir John Vanbrugh 
before mentioned. 

A very fine example of one of these, dated 1710, with 
bureau incorporated, is given here (Fig. V) with a double 
segmental pediment. These are rare and fetch high prices. 

Mirrors of Queen Anne date are very much in demand. 


The shapes are pleasing, they are light and graceful, some- 
times in walnut frames with or without carved and gilded 
enrichment, but also with borders of green and blue glass. 
The illustration (Fig. VI) here given is of a particularly 
charming design with the upper part of the glass engraved. 
The frame is veneered walnut simple and refined. 
Marqueterie and inlay were good, but not to be compared 
in quality with that which had been produced in the previous 
reign. 
Veneer was much used, very beautiful effects being 
produced by the oyster variety (cut across the bough). 
Beautifully designed marqueterie cases for grandfather 
clocks were made, superlative examples of craftsmanship, 
especially during the previous reign, but later on, up to the 
middle of the XVIIIth century, the fashion of lacquering 
caught the fancy of clock-case makers and fine examples 
were produced. 


Fig. VI. Mirror about 
4 ft. high by 1 ft. roin. 
wide. 

Gregory & Co. 
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OBITUARY 


We regret to announce the sudden death of Mr. Jacques 
M. Pontremoli at his home on October 14th last. 

Mr. Pontremoli was established for over thirty years in 
Spring Street, Paddington, as a connoisseur and dealer 
in antique carpets and tapestries. In recent years, Mr. 
Pontremoli acquired an international reputation as a great 
artist in the field of modern needlework. He designed and 
created English needlework and needlework carpets. 
Mr. Pontremoli was immensely proud of the Royal Appoint- 
ment he held as Specialist in Needlewdrk to Her Majesty 
Queen Mary. 
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Correction 


In Mr. Eric Newton’s article on Boudin in the Oct- 
ober issue the name of Jongkind was incorrectly spelt. 





A previously unillus- 
trated Derby Pattern 


and a comparison ot 


Brewer and Billingsly 


BY RK. L. E. KENNING 
Fig. I. Banford’s panels. On the 
teapot Cupid and Cephisa, and 
bottom left to right: Abra, the 


Shepherdess of the Alps, and Unas. 


I seems amazing that so decorative a pattern as the main subject 
| of a recent sale should have escaped the attention of previous illus- 

trators of Derby china, and can only be accounted for by the 
supposition that it is extremely rare. 

The pieces shown here came to light last winter at a small 
country sale 

The pattern is No. 351 in Haslem’s Old Derby China book, and 
is there described as ‘“‘Mug, ground of flowers by Billingsly, filled 
with Gold with subject in compartment ‘Cupid Disarmed,’ by 
Banford.”’ This is the last time Billingsly’s name appears in the 
pattern book. 

This particular item was probably a cabaret from which two 
tea cups, cream jug and possibly two more coffee and tea cups with 
two saucers are missing ; and was there a tray ? 

The most important point about these pieces is that the flower 
decoration is by Billingsly, and probably the finest he ever did on 
tea ware. There are few finely decorated examples that can be placed 
unreservedly to Billingsly, so that the mark in blue with pattern 
number is particularly welcome. 

A first glance at the decoration immediately calls to mind a Chelsea 
Gold Anchor pattern and the famous Spode 711 pattern, the latter 
possibly based on these earlier ones. 

The flowers are done in Billingsly’s best manner and cover every 














Fig. II. Cupid and Cephisa. 

conceivable part of the china with the exception of the panels allotted 
to Banford, and the centre of the saucers, the latter to prevent rubbing 
by the cups. 

An enlargement of the flowers on the sucrier (Fig. IIIa) has been 
made to allow readers to study Billingsly’s work in detail. 

It is interesting, too, to note that Banford has departed from his 
pattern book instructions by painting a different subject in each com- 
partment, one back and front on the teapot and omitting ‘Cupid 
Disarmed”’ altogether. There are five panels by Banford in all, which 
give a student a good opportunity to study his work and compare 
with other specimens. 

Fig. IIIb shows a Derby coffee can painted with a basket of 
flowers on a yellow ground marked Pattern No. 391 in puce. Accord- 
ing to Haslem this 1s the only pattern in the book given to Brewer 
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Fig. IIIa (left). 
paintings. 


The Sucre enlarged to show Billingsly’s flower 
Fig. IIIb (right). A panel of flowers by Brewer. Pat. 
No. 391, on yellow ground. 


Fig. IV. Panel of flowers 
by Billingsly attributed to 
Brewer 


(assumed to be John Brewer, 
as the pattern books give no 
initials) for flowers. 

Fig. IV is also flowers on a yellow ground with the same pattern 
No. 391 in puce. Careful comparison, however, with Fig. IIIb 
shows them to be in a widely differing style of painting. On compar- 
ing Fig. IV with Fig. IIIa we are immediately struck with the similar- 
ity of style and technique ; so close are these two paintings that there 
can be no shadow of doubt as to the painter being Billingsly. 

As some previous writers state that J. Brewer was engaged to 
take Billingsly’s place as chief flower painter on the latter leaving the 
factory in 1796, the two differing styles for the same pattern number 
creates a puzzling but interesting problem. An assumption has been 
made by one writer that Brewer was such a master of the craft that he 
could do Billingsly’s work in such a manner as to be indistinguishable. 

It will be noted in studying Fig. IIIb that the brushwork is in the 
older style of painting with no high lights wiped out, as recently 
introduced by Billingsly ; and as such is quite a pleasing example. 

The two styles of painting are, however, so far apart in technique 
that it would be well nigh impossible for Brewer to copy the new 
style in a manner sufficiently rapid for the requirements of factory 
output. 

Another view, and one more probable, is that as Brewer joined the 
factory in 1795 and Billingsly was still there at the beginning of 1796, 
he helped out Brewer in some of his work and that Fig. IV is an 
example of it. The present writer, therefore, cannot subscribe to a 
previous assumption that many so-called near Billingsly paintings 
of flowers on Derby china are the work of Brewer. 

It is to be hoped that these fresh illustrations and notes will add 
something of both pleasure and profit to collectors of Derby ceramics. 
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® THE LIBRARY SHELF | |¢ 
THE PLEASURES OF POETRY By JOHN GIBBINS 


T is my firm belief that, in the appreciation of poetry, closely with the court reflect the change. . . . The wheel has 
I as in any of the other of the arts, it is important at first with them turned a half-circle, so that now the Petrarchan 
to follow one’s own inclinations without regard to the —_ convention is stood on its head ; it is infidelity that is recom- 
opinions hurled about by critics, anthologists, professors and mended, fidelity that is despised. But the Petrarchan 
highbrows of any other types, and even—since I have to sentiments are still there in repressed form, and that is what 
say it—by reviewers. gives these poets’ work, Rochester’s in particular, its unique 


If oné does this quite boldly, and without inhibition, flavour. They are not naively frivolous but defiantly so, 
looking in all sorts of odd and unexpected places, one is debauched by a serious effort of will.’’ 
assured of rare delights and of the gradual growth of the The incorporation of American poetic background with 


instinct to compare and judge and go on looking. Quite — the general body of the English and the survey of its opera- 
recently, in a slim volume, chanced on by accident, I tive influences is invaluable, and almost in itself sufficient 


came across this strong, absolute poetic translation of the to make this a standard work. 
exploratory excitement of first love : Another justifiable claim to distinction is the addition to 
each volume of a Calendar of English and American poetry 
Under the dark unfathomed tree in which, in chronological order, poetic events are set side 
Close clasped in bliss, by side with historical events. This results in many sur- 
Two lovers kiss. prising and illuminating juxtapositions. 
While the low moon lights silently The most satisfying feature of the selection of the poetry 
The leaning trespass notices. itself is the capacity it provides for each poet to do himself 
; justice. It cannot, in any way, be considered an anthology. 
Beneath the black barbaric boughs It is a full conspectus of English poetry, a library in itself. 
She, bosom bare, One may disagree in one or two cases with the group of 
Throws down her care ; poems chosen to represent particular poets. John Clare 
He thrills and quivers like a mouse is a case in point, for his range and technical skill were 
Bound throbbing in her brigand hair.* 


much greater than here shown. In the main, however, 
the editors exhibit a sympathetic and thorough catholicity 


which is the antithesis of dusty pedantry. They have 
realised, few readers will need any encouragement to go on included the whole of ‘‘Antony and Cleopatra” and 
exploring, and, once started, they will need no guide, since «Samson Agonistes,” and sufficient of the long works of 
there can be no hustled my ys in the = country of many other poets to enable the reader to appreciate the 
literature. The rewards can be boundless, the satisfactions character of the work in question rather than peck at its 
profound. , ; spot-lighted titbits. 

But where to begin? Leisure and a library are not easily Unfamiliar American poets, Anne Bradstreet (c. 1612-72) 
available. There is a tendency to think immediately of the and Edward Taylor (c. 1644-1729) are given sizeable room, 
anthology, but it is perhaps as well to be aware that, for though their poetical importance seems to be historical 
obvious reasons, anthologies are bound to have their rather than contributory. The fifth volume ends with 
limitations. The one-volume anthology is usually inade- — Yeats at the year 1914, so that the most vital and significant 
quate, mainly because it tends to glean amongst the of his work is not included. None of his poems given can, 
familiar and to anthologise the results of other men’s for me, compensate for the absence of that poem containing 
anthologising. this grand, rolling stanza : 


Once the initial thrill of poetic experience has been 


However, a most noteworthy and courageous new 


publishing achievement makes the way into the corpus of Give me an old man’s frenzy 

great verse, written in our language, vividly fresh for those Myself must I remake 

encountering its munificent variety for the first time. And, Till I am Timon or Lear 

for those for whom the delights of poetry have long been Or that William Blake 

familiar, it thrills with its assured and stimulating restate- Who beat upon the wall 

ments of values. The five-volume edition of Poets of the Till truth obeyed his call. 

English Language, edited by W. H. Auden and Norman . 

Holmes Pearson (Eyre & Spottiswoode. 75s.) makes The editors make no comment on the development of 


: poetry since 1914. But after such a rounded survey of the 
— ness cae of scan a “a previous centuries, an intense curiosity is roused as to what 
in gustenl ti acini ae is a brilliant oh has happened since. Two wars, making strangely different 
of ‘he celad watenil not only of its poetic movement but pee ae per a = be ae or ger a A 
© Ase ' te experienced ; there have been two major decades of feveris 
of its intellectual, religious, philosophical and political : : . ag 
ideas. These ee. Bi ae related gs the devil-may-care, and ry — and La pane Se sont 
selection of poems. Their pungent originality underlines FF at eee. oa ig he 1 “gp This h se aero 
again and again the individual voices which frequently pa at agence: pee ed y wvlhevie mae ae . 
express themselves even in those periods which are com- The one ptm. sora this tre Aenet eriod seems 
monly assumed to have been most static and most contained on aan to en Sie. Aten biel oe csisioaiion al image and 
a a Their comprehensiveness could his power of expression are equally striking in all aspects of 
“Aker a aie ot James I, the court ceased to be the his adventurous craft. He gives contemporary language 


‘ such poetic point that the question of its legitimacy never 
symbolic centre of the national life, and the poets associated arises. And his astonishing expressiveness provides an 


* Lyrics of Love and Death, Arnold Vincent Bowen, Fortune Press exciting general overtone to the many subtleties of his 
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personal experiences—for it is always the mark of a poet of 
stature that his generalisations appear to be the final con- 
densation of experience rather than a didactic ethical con- 
clusion. The reader, desirous of adding the contemporary 
angle to his poetic pleasures, should look to Mr. Auden’s 
lyrics. 

If he wishes to survey the more composite aspects of 
recent poetry the Faber Book of Modern Verse offers a 
choice of fifty or so poets. There is much in this volume 
that already begins to date and to seem compounded of 
manner only. But there is still much that remains as a valid 
witness to the real individual voice, the magic of the pro- 
found personal comment and the wonder of the singular 
and wholly devoted love. (The selection from Yeats and 
Auden serve admirably as introductions to these poets.) 
Fabers are also the publishers of Vivian Locke Ellis, a 
regrettably overlooked Georgian poet, who is one of my 
happiest discoveries in recent reading. 

The act of devotion is a natural and almost unconscious 
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THE DEALER AND HIS 


HE American playwright who recently astounded the 

world by his success story of Lord Duveen of Millbank, 

ingratiated himself to art students by inclusion of a 
biographical sketch of Bernard Berenson. This eminent 
scholar was for thirty years Duveen’s expert adviser on 
Italian art and instrumental to the steady flow of Italian 
masterpieces into the museums and private collections of 
America. The portrait that Mr. S. N. Behrman draws of 
B. B.—il Bibi as the Italians affectionately call him—is of 
absorbing interest and contains the beginning of a full-scale 
biography, such as may one day flow from the pen of this or 
some equally sympathetic writer. From it we learn that the 
promising young Harvard student had ‘‘an extraordinarily 
sensitive and romantic profile and a superabundance of curly 
dark locks,’”’ and that he was taken up by far-sighted friends 
and by such commanding patrons as Isabella Steward 
Gardner, ‘‘Boston’s first pre-cinema star,’’ as Berenson later 
called her, and sent with a bursary to his Italian field of action. 

““A child of the aristocratic and cultural ghetto,”’ small 
of stature, with a voice at once soft and penetrating, of 
exquisite elegance, B. B. emerges from these pages as an art- 
scholar almost against his will, for the investors from his 
adopted homeland, by their urgent expectancy of tangible 
results, directed his labours into the channels of con- 
noisseurship, from which resulted such works as_ his 
monumental ‘‘Drawings of the Florentine Painters” and a 
life-long exertion in the cause of re-attributing the Italian 
masters. Mr. Behrman perceives in his hero ‘‘the frustration 
of a writer manqué,”’ a sense of failure expressed in Mr. 
Berenson’s own ‘‘Sketch for a Self-portrait,” due to this 
outside pressure which deviated his creative talent from 
‘‘purely intellectual pursuits’ into working as a consultant 
for the American art market and Joseph Duveen. 

If such is the self-assessment of the most disinterested 
of critics of Italian art, his admirers and pupils all over the 
world will wonder what lies at the root of so poignant and 
incomprehensible a sense of loss. The answer is to be found 
in the ennui and contempt which the pure scholar experi- 
enced in being made a pawn on the chessboard of the 
millionaire art dealer, a situation which was finally vindicated 
and exploded by his refusal to testify that the Allendale 
Adoration was by Giorgione. He stood firm by his belief 
that it was an early Titian of the Giorgionesque period, an 
opinion which greatly embarrassed Duveen, who had nearly 
sold the picture to Mr. Mellon, on the strength of his own 
enthusiasm and in the hope that the required affidavit would 


instinct in the true poet. The serious reader, hesitant before 
the verbal difficulties and technical effronteries of modern 
verse, is well advised to remember this act of devotion. It 
is one key to the seeming harsh determination of young 
poets to speak of contemporary life in contemporary terms. 
But it must not be confused with the charlatanism that 
always attracts attention by its noise in an age when new 
forms are struggling to attain stature. 

It is also important to acknowledge that the modern 
esthetic is not a need for comfort or reassurance, but is the 
outcome of a searching desire—almost a demand—that the 
explicit facts of each poetic experience should be honestly 
expressed in their own colours and shapes, and not weakened 
by echoes of other times and modes. 

With these things in mind, the reader cannot fail to 
recognise a real continuity of poetic values. And, what is 
of greater value, to find some of his own personal thoughts 
expressed for him in most overpowering and accurate 
beauty. 
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be forthcoming from his inexorable critic. When his 
expert failed him, the life-long association broke down, Mr. 
Mellon withdrew from the deal and B. B. was liberated at 
last from the obligation that had oppressed him, though he 
owed to it the treasured collection of Old Masters, his 
incomparable library and his estate, which in his will he 
has bequeathed to Harvard University. 

Among the many personal glimpses which we are offered 
in Mr. Behrman’s book none are more touching than those 
which allow us to watch Bernard Berenson ambling with a 
group of friends in Socratic conversation through the streets 
of Venice on a visit to the Bellini Exhibition in the Palazzo 
Ducale. He speaks of Venice as of ‘‘the richest and most 
exquisite artifact in the history of civilisation, because she 
has been spared by that great and beneficent goddess, 
Poverty. For a century, the Venetians have been too poor 
to build anything new.” 

He who was the friend and the intellectual equal of the 
best of his time, of Proust, of Santayana, introduces Freya 
Stark as ‘“‘intended by providence to be a Bedouin.” 
Arriving in the gallery, armed with flashlight and magni- 
fying glass, B. B. starts on his tour of inspection. Here 
he asks Freya Stark to quote from a Latin poet, there he 
comments on the ‘‘audacity” of Bellini, the weight of a hand, 
the ‘‘cosmic” significance of a composition; he gazes for 
a long time at a picture, saying nothing at all. 

One of the many anecdotes may conclude the story. At 
Paris, in 1913, Duveen was offered by a Russian lady what 
purported to be a genuine Leonardo. He asked her to come 
to his gallery at the Place Vendéme, where only he and a 
small man with a magnifying glass were present. Berenson 
glanced at the picture, took it to the light and finally nodded 
approval. It was the ‘‘Benois Madonna,” by Leonardo da 
Vinci. One and a half million dollars was the price which 
Duveen accepted on behalf of his client Frick. There was 
only one reserve: the Czar had the first refusal. He did not 
refuse ; he accepted the lady’s price. Duveen had provided 
her free of cost with a Berenson attestation, and the ‘‘Benois 
Madonna” went to the Hermitage at Leningrad. 

Though Duveen lends his name to this enthralling book, 
B. B. is its secret hero. There can be no finer tribute to 
him than the biographer’s last sentence: ‘‘Berenson with 
all his spiritual alertness must have detested the scents and 
stridencies of the jungle overseas, and the sound of the 
padded prowlings of the insatiable tiger who beat about in 
it, using his eyes, his sensibility and his name.” 
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**A full general picture, both temporally 
and regionally, is presented, with a large 
collection of excellent photographs. A 
handsome volume.” Scotsman. 
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Fully illustrated. 
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CRAIG 


“Extremely valuable and _ interesting, 
should be read and treasured by anyone 
interested in Lreland, architecture, or the 
tradition of the Renaissance. Definitely 
a first-rate book.” Time and Tide. 


**Mr. Craig, an admirably serious as well 
as witty historian, has done for Dublin 
what Mr. Summerson did for Georgian 
London. A book of the highest merit.” 


Glasgow Herald. 


**A beautifully produced and richly illus- 
trated biography of a city.”——Economist. 


Fully illustrated. 42s. net. 
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ENGLISH PARISH CHURCHES. _ By 
GRAHAM HutTToNn. Photographs by Edwin 
Smith. Pp. 64, plus 226 plates. Messrs. 
Thames & Hudson, London. 42s. net. 


Reviewed by H. T. Kirby. 


We prophesied some years ago that more 
good things would come from the Thames 
and Hudson stable, and rarely can prophecy 
have been more abundantly justified, for the 
book under review is a really first-class pro- 
duction. Like its predecessor, The English 
Cathedral, it not only supplies reliable and 
readable information, but it amplifies it by 
pictures presented on a scale large enough to 
be of real use to the serious student. But this 
is but half the story, for the illustrations are 
often quite startlingly beautiful in themselves. 

What a delight, for instance, is the first 
one in the series! Here we have ancient Saxon 
work—simple, solid and dignified in itself, 
but the whole made magical by the shaft of 
sunlight stealing across the aisle. Such in- 
spired photography makes one feel the beauty 
of architecture in an almost poignant manner ; 
and this is but one of a singularly rich collec- 
tion. But these illustrations, again, cover more 
than architecture. Rarely, for example, have 
we ever seen a finer picture of the famous 
Chaldon wall-painting, or a better glimpse of 
the Royal Arms of Elizabeth in Ludham 
church. Roofs and fonts, too, also receive 
attention, though stained glass—such a feature 
of many of our parish churches—is curiously 
neglected. 

There are criticisms, of course, though 
these are mainly of detail. The distribution 
—frem the county angle—will not suit 
everyone. We ourselves thought that North- 
amptonshire, that county of “spires and 
squires,” was somewhat neglected, and 
“as sure as God’s in Gloucestershire,” 
hardly appeared exemplified in the number 
of examples from that county. But selection 
presents a formidable task and, on the whole, 
there is no really serious complaint on this 
score.. We very much disliked the capital 
“C”’ used in the Notes for “century”; for 
not only is the lower-case “‘c’’ used in some 
of the references, but it is also used consistently 
in the Plan. We thought, too, that a quite 
alarming omission from the bibliography was 
books on wall-paintings and stained glass. 
Yet, minor growls apart, this book remains 
the most considerable—and certainly the 
most comely—effort of recent years to bring 
understanding of the English parish church 
to the English people ; and never was such 
understanding more urgently needed. 


AMERICAN INDIANS IN THE PACIFIC: 
The Theory behind the Kon-Tiki Expedi- 
tion. By THOR HEYERDAHL. Pp. xv, 821 ; 
go Plates (8 in colour); numerous line 
figures; 11 maps; bibliography. Allen 
and Unwin. 70s. 

Reviewed by E. R. Leach. 


The term Polynesia denotes a vast roughly 
triangular region in the central Pacific some 
nineteen million square miles in area. Besides 
numerous volcanic islands and coral atolls, 
the area includes the more substantial land 
masses of New Zealand in the south and 
Hawaii in the north. The population which 
inhabited these islands before the arrival of the 
Europeans in the XVIIIth century was of a 
distinctive physical type strikingly different 
from the dark-skinned Melanesians farther to 
the west. The absence of stratified archezo- 
logical remains and the close similarity between 
many features of culture in the widely scattered 
islands suggests that this population must 
have entered Polynesia at a comparatively 
recent date. The problem of where it might 
have come from has for many years provided 
one of the standard topics of ethnological 
speculation. A solution favoured by many 
professional anthropologists and linguists is 
that the Polynesians must have reached their 
present habitat from Indonesia by way of 
either Micronesia or Melanesia. Certainly 
there are difficulties about such an hypothesis, 
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but the number of cultural and linguistic 
similarities between Indonesian and Polynesian 
society is very considerable. 

As an ethnologist Heyerdahl is something 
of an amateur. To support his arguments he 
piles together good, bad, and indifferent 
evidence in an indiscriminate heap. The result 
has about it an old-fashioned X1Xth-century 
air, though Heyerdahl is certainly no arm- 
chair theorist. Whatever may be thought of 
his ethnology, the Kon-Tiki expedition will 
remain a classic exploit. The Kon-Tiki 
Expedition has not, of course, proved that the 
Polynesians crossed the Pacific from America 
by raft, but it has demonstrated that, techni- 
cally speaking, they might have done so. 
Heyerdah! himself claims rather more than 
that; he argues, in effect, that whoever first 
crossed the Pacific in tropical latitudes must 
have sailed down wind with the current and 
this means east to west and not west to east. 
Elaborating this argument, he points out that 
normal currents would carry a canoe from 
Vancouver to Hawaii, while more southerly 
currents would carry rafts from Peru to 
Easter Island and the Marquesas. His 
theory, therefore, is briefly this : The modern 
Polynesian population contains three main 
physical strains. A Caucasian (white) element 
derives from a wave of immigrant Americans 
who reached Easter Island on rafts, having 
previously resided in the vicinity of Lake 
Titicaca in the highlands of Peru. These 
were a megalith-building people of advanced 
culture. In their westward explorations they 
reached Melanesia. They used Melanesian 
labourers and this accounts for the existence 
of the modern dark-skinned Polynesian strain. 
Later a wave of American Indians from the 
Vancouver area reached Hawaii in double 
canoes ; from these people derives the main 
Mongolian element in the Polynesian type and 
many major features of Polynesian culture. 

Most anthropologists would agree that 
there is considerable evidence for some degree 


APOLLO 


of cultural contact between the Polynesians 
and the pre-Columbian populations of the 
Americas, both north and south. But this 
does not necessarily imply any substantial 
migration of population, nor is it certain that 
contact was all in one direction. It may be 
noted here that, while Heyerdahl in 1947 
took his raft from Callao in Peru to the 
Tuamotu Archipelago in 100 days, a Dr. 
Thomas Davis, in 1952, took a 45-foot ketch 
from New Zealand to Callao in 85 days, using 
the eastward flowing currents that occur 
around latitude go South. Ethnology based 
on a study of wind and water is not, therefore, 
quite as simple as Heyerdahl suggests. 

Heyerdahl uses various kinds of evidence in 
support of his theory. He first discusses the 
evidence for a cultural connection between 
Polynesia and Indonesia, and argues that this 
evidence has been overvalued. His presentation 
here is unconvincing. For instance, modern 
linguistic students of the highest standing 
such as Dempwolff, Kahler and Capell have 
firmly asserted the intimate relationship 
between Polynesian and Indonesian languages, 
but Heyerdahl ignores their work and relies 
instead upon the relatively amateurish opinions 
of sundry XIXth-century scholars. Some of 
his arguments recoil upon himself. He 
claims, for example, that the Polynesians 
could not have come from Indonesia because 
they make no pottery. But a similar logic would 
eliminate Heyerdahl’s immigrants from Peru, 
for he makes them come from an area which 
had one of the most highly developed ceramic 
arts in the world’s history. 

After belittling the evidence for Indonesian 
contact, Heyerdahl goes on to emphasise the 
evidence for North American contact. The 
trouble here is that many of the traits which 
Heyerdahl lists as common to Polynesia and 
North America occur also in cultures of the 
Indonesian area, so that the evidence is really 
quite negative. There is a case for saying 
that there was pre-Columbian contact of 
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some sort; but of what sort or in which 
direction is, despite Heyerdahl’s convictions, 
s ill anybody’s guess. 

The evidence for cultural contact with 
Peru is much weaker. Here Heyerdahl has 
to rely a good deal upon the convenient inter- 
pretation of myths, and on the somewhat 
propagandist device of showing, side by side, 
photographs of rough-hewn megalithic monu- 
ments which are superficially similar. 

In the whole complex story the strictly 
scientific evidence seems to be of two kinds 
only. Firstly, the blood group constitution of 
modern Polynesians is considerably closer 
to that of the American Indians than to that 
of any modern population in Indonesia or 
South-East Asia; secondly, recent botanical 
research indicates that certain cultivated 
plants, supposedly in use among the Poly- 
nesians in the pre-European period, must have 
o°iginated in America. In both cases, although 
the scientific facts are not yet fully established, 
Heyerdahl does appear to have a really solid 
basis for argument. Anyone who wishes to 
repudiate his theory, lock, stock and barrel, 
must be prepared to deal with these two sets 
of objective non-cultural facts. Yet even here 
Heyerdahl’s case may not be so good as he 
makes it appear. The argument about the 
existence of 26 Chromosome (American) 
cotton in Polynesia, as given on pp. 446 ff., 
is very convincing, but it rests on the validity 
of Heyerdahl’s statement that cotton existed 
in Polynesia before the coming of the Euro- 
peans. Now, it is true that there are early 
statements by Europeans to this effect; but 
there also exist letters from missionaries of the 
earliest period stating the exact contrary, and 
suggesting that cotton seed be sent out from 
home for the use of the natives. Such cotton 
seed, if it was sent, would, of course, be of 
the American variety. 

All in all, one cannot but admire Heyer- 
dal’s immense enthusiasm and the industry 
and skill with which he has built up an impres- 
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sive case for a rather improbable theory. It 
may well be that this massive accumulation of 
facts will in time become the basis for a theory 
of Polynesian origins that is something 
more than pure speculation. In my opinion, 
Heyerdahl has not yet proved his point, but 
it is a magnificent attempt. 


A BOOK OF FLOWERS. Compiled by 
Edith Sitwell. Macmillan, 18s. 


What a delightful bedside book! The 
winter day over one can drift pleasurably 
from sweet smelling flower to flower in this 
charming posy, feel the touch of summer sun 
or realise the charm in winter frost. And 
treat the centuries as lightly as the hours— 
“The garden should be adorned with roses 
and lilies, the turnsole (heliotrope), violets, 
and mandrake. ... There should also be beds 
planted with onions, leeks, garlic, pumpkins 
and shallots.” This is not a quotation from 
The Week-end Gardener 1952, but the words of 
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Alexander Neckham, foster-brother to Richard 
Ceeur de Lion. 

Turn the leaves and there may be found 
many delicious recipes . . . ““To make Snow. 
Take a quart of thick Creame, and five or six 
whites of eggs .. . ”’ clearly this is of yester- 
year, but even to-day it is easy to make 
Hydromel, beverage of enchanting sound, 
from the recipe of Sir Kenelm Digby, 1669. 

Recipes, homilies, description or verse, 
brief charming exerpts from another age, 
delight the mind. For the book-lover there 
is an added pleasure in these pages given to 
modern essay or verse that will send him 
searching through the bookshelves to place 
extracts in their context. 

Many will be grateful to Miss Sitwell 
when, having started the day in a journalistic 
atmosphere of atom bombs, pursued it to the 
accompaniment of jet planes, they can pick 
up the Book of Flowers and re-echo the words 
of that charming writer John Gerard, the 
XVIth-century herbalist... “‘Who would 
look dangerously up at Planets that might 
safely look downe at Plants?’’ O. R. 


COLLECTORS’ BOOK CLUB. 


It is a distressing thought to the biblio- 
phile that many fine and rare books deteriorate 
on their shelves, or even find their way into 
salvage bins and junk stalls, for no better 
reason than that it has never occurred to their 
owners to check their decay by putting them 
into the skilled hands of a private binder. 
Such books, once their spines and covers begin 
to show signs of wear, get gradually pushed to 
the top or the back of their shelves to make 
room for their spruce, be-jacketed modern 
rivals, yet with a little thought and investment 
they might take their rightful place in the 
foremost rows. 

One reason for this regrettable neglect 
may be that too few book-lovers are aware of 
the services available to them; yet not only 
can treasured books be tastefully and lastingly 
bound by craftsmen in the art, but torn or 
defective pages can be repaired, worm holes 
can be filled in, stains can be removed, and, 
in short, practically any renovation can be 
carried out by a skilled pair of hands. Such 






services cost money, of course, but what is 


more satisfying in these days of 
inferior standards than a possession 
that is of value and beauty, not 
only by virtue of its cultural con- 
tent but because of its physical 
aspect? A finely bound book is 
one of the few luxuries which the 
welfare State has not yet denied 
us, and it is a luxury that can 
never be regretted while there are 
still men living to whom beauty is 
apparent in something other than 
hieroglyphics or jet engines. 

Among the book clubs and 
societies catering for the book- 
collector, is the Collectors’ Book 
Club, publishers of de luxe editions 
of old and modern books, splen- 
didly bound in choice leathers. 
This club offers, for a reasonable 
annual fee and charges based on a 
““cost plus five per cent’’ economy, 
special editions published only 
under their imprint, limited edi- 
tions of books already established, 
a hand binding service for all 
members, and a research service 
for those wishing to obtain some 
rare volume. 

Their present catalogue con- 
tains some fine books, of which 
The Song of Songs is a good 
example. The edition runs to one 
hundred copies, folio size, printed 
on hand-made paper with six 
original copper engravings signed 
by the artist, Ru van Rossem ; the 
text is from the Revised Version. 
There are two styles of binding 
available, half-leather at twelve 
guineas, and full leather at sixteen, 
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Five raised bands and tooled decoration add to 
the value of this lovely production. 

Jocelyn Brooke’s The Wild Orchids of 
Britain, published by the Bodley Head, is an 
example of the Club’s choice for limited 
editions. With water-colour drawings by 
Cavin Bone, bound in off-white morocco 
inlaid, the price is sixteen guineas. Special 
mention should also be made of Thornton’s 
Temple of Flora, recently re-issued by Collins, 
with an introduction by Geoffrey Grigson, 
and, to come, Speed’s Maps and Arnold 
Haskell’s Creators of Modern Ballet. 

It is a pity, apropos limited editions, that 
some publishers (most often the young and 
inexperienced), having persuaded themselves 
that, once a good book is in their hands, the 
selling of it becomes an automatic certainty 
which neither advertising nor regular repre- 
sentation can assist further, have learnt to 
turn to the firms who deal in limited editions 
in the hope that a more glorious frame will 
sell the rejected picture. For I fancy, looking 
through their catalogue, that even the Collec- 
tors’ Book Club has succumbed to the 
pressure of more than one such firm, and it is 
with the desire to see a high standard main- 
tained that the reviewer suggests that solicita- 
tions from firms of that kind are best ignored, 
even if loose sheets are offered at “‘sacrificial” 
prices. There is nothing more annoying than 
to spend five or more guineas on a superficially 
attractive volume, only to see one of its fellows 
mouldering in its original binding on the top 
of some despairing bookseller’s shelves, or 
even “‘remaindered”’ on a battered butler’s 
tray outside the shop of some dealer in guide- 
books and novelties. Few “‘dead” books can 
be brought to life by exchanging their burial 
robes for the costume of a restoration period ! 

Those who are interested in the making 
and care of books, but not greatly knowledge- 
able on the subject, might care to know of 
some work that will introduce them to the art. 
The Making of Books, by Sean Jennett 
(Faber, 2 gns.) is a competent exposition on 
the technique and materials employed, and 
is to be recommended to these eager to fan a 
new enthusiasm. Jon Wynne-TyYson. 


One of the illustrations for The Song of Songs 





SALE ROOM NOTES & PRICES 


BY BRICOLEUR 


Sotheby’s, and both have announced important future sales. 

Throughout August and September, during which time these 
two auction rooms are closed, sales continued in other London sale- 
rooms. There have also been some interesting country sales. The 
following is a list of London and country prices paid during recent 
weeks. 

Phillips, Son and Neale. A Chippendale serpentine-front:d 
dwarf side cabinet, with a galleried top and a pair of doors enclosing 
twelve small drawers, a cupboard, slide and three long drawers, on 
shaped bracket feet carved with acanthus, only 2 ft. 6 in. wide, £580. 
An early-XVIIIth-century fruitwood bureau-bookcase, with a twin- 
dome cornice, mirror doors painted with chinoiseries, the bureau 
with a fall flap and drawers, 3 ft. 10 in. wide, £170. A Heppelwhite 
mahogany bow-fronted sideboard with two cellaret drawers, 42 in. 
wide, £75. A Frenck kingwood and ormolu-mounted display cabinet 
in Louis XVI style, with glass panels and floral marquetry decoration, 
3 ft. 6 in. wide, £85. A set of eight Hepplewhite mahogany dining- 
chairs, including a pair of arm-chairs, with lattice backs and turned 
and reeded supports, £145. One elbow and one standard chair was a 
reproduction. A pair of Georgian mahogany three-shelf hanging wall 
bookcases, each with two small drawers, 24 in. wide, £90. 

An important lot was a Louis XVI escritoire 4 abattant, from the 
collections of the Duc de Marny and the Marquis de Vitré, with floral 
marquetry inlaid on tulipwood and kingwood, canted sides and 
ormolu mounts, 38 in. wide, £1,000. An unusual feature was that 
the signature, G. Haupf, was inlaid on the door of a small interior 
cupboard. 

The same firm sold an important Worcester Barr, Flight and 
Barr dessert service of 24 pieces for £« jo. The plates were painted 
with varying designs of groups of flowers, clustered sea shells and 
sea flori within richly-gilt gros-bleu borders. A Copenhagen pierced 
basket of encrusted flowers in natural colours, 7 in., £65; and a 
Staffordshire model of a horse on an oblong base, 16 in., £130. 

Rogers, Chapman and Thomas. With a collection of silver, a 
Georgian tea and coffee service of four pieces, 82 0z., made £120. 
In another sale an Empire bronze clock, modelled as a warrior with 
the movement set into the shield, and a pair of female figures sup- 
porting candelabra, 41 in. high, made £52 10s. A pair of carved-wood 
Nubian figures in polychrome and holding metal candle-sconces, 26 in. 
high, brought £35. A larger pair of similar Nubians, 4 ft. g in. 
overall, standing on marbled and ebonised pedestals, sold for £46. 
Furniture included a 5 ft. Sheraton mahogany and inlaid sideboard, 
with a cupboard enclosed by a tambour slide, £37, a Sheraton 
mahogany and inlaid bureau-bookcase with glazed doors and sloping 
front, 3 ft. 2 in., £34; and a 3 ft. 8 in. mahogany and satinwood 
bow-fronted chest of five long drawers, £26 5s. 

The Motcomb Galleries. In an October sale a set of eight 
Hepplewhite mahogany chairs, including a pair of arm-chairs, the 
backs carved with wheatears, made £125. A Regency rosewood sofa 
table, with elliptical end-flaps and a tulipwood banding, on a centre 
support, 4 ft. 6 in. wide, £42. Six early-XIXth-century mahogany 
chairs with satinwood cresting rails and turned frames made £56, 
and a figured walnut tallboy of early-XVIIIth-century style, 3 ft. 2 in. 
wide, £34. In another sale a Regency rosewood chiffonier, with brass 
pilasters and borders, a white marble top, and mirror-back, 4 ft. 4 in. 
wide, sold for £93, and a pair of Regency rosewood octagon tables on 
tapering — and scrolled tripods, with inlaid brass ornament, 
184 in., £52. 

Robinson and Foster. At their first October sale, an old English 
mahogany secretaire bookcase, with four drawers fitted with chased 
ormolu handles and with two shelves above, only 2 ft. 6 in. wide, made 
£69. Another XVIIIth-century mahogany secretaire bookcase with 
the upper part enclosed by glazed lattice doors, with four drawers 
under and with bracket feet, 2 ft. 9 in. wide, £46; and a Georgian 
mahogany two-pillar dining-table, with splayed quadruple legs, brass- 
capped, and two extra leaves, extending to g ft. 6 in., £57. 

Knight, Frank and Rutley. An old English cut-glass chandelier of 
twelve lights, 5 ft. 2 in. high and 3 ft. wide, with icicle drops and a 
faceted finial, made £160. A French Empire mahogany bureau with 
numerous drawers and a writing-slide, a grey marble-top and ormolu 
mounts, 3 ft. 6in. wide, £178. A set of eight mahogany dining-chairs 
of Hepplewhite style, the open backs with wheatear decoration 
(including two arm-chairs), made £80, and a French kingwood writ- 
ing-table, the top inset with crimson leather, with three frieze drawers 
and ormolu-mounted cabriole legs, 4 ft. 7 in., £85. An example of 
the high prices which good quality pre-war furniture still brings was a 
carved walnut suite of a settee, 5 ft. 6 ia. wide, and two arm-chairs, 
with canework backs and seats; this sold for £260. With some 
carpets was a Savennerie, with a scrolled medallion pattern on a light 
brown field and an outer powder-blue berder, 27 ft. by 18 ft., which 
made £340. A Tabriz carpet, ro ft. 6 in. by 7 ft. 2 in., with a blue, 
green and ivory meander and floral design, brought £70. 


Ts autumn season began last month at Christie’s and 


COUNTRY SALES. Two sales held by Henry Spencer and 
Sons included some important lots. In one, at Hoar Cross, Stafford- 


shire, a set of six Chippendale mahogany single chairs, with stuffed 
backs and seats covered in crimson silk damask and with slender 
fluted and tapering legs, made £450. A set of four elegant Queen 
Anne tall-back chairs, with stuffed backs and seats covered in broca- 
telle and cabriole legs, brought £160. A Regency small rosewood 
breakfront bookcase, 3 ft. 10 in. wide by 2 ft. 9 in. high, with ormolu 
lyre motifs, £122. A “Carlton House” writing-table of attractive 
faded colour, with a shallow baluster gallery and inset with a panel of 
leather, 5 ft. wide, £100, and a set of sixteen early-XIXth-century oak 
dining- chairs with shaped and pierced backs, £110. 

In a sale of the contents of Byrkley Lodge, near Burton-upon- 
Trent, by Goddard and Smith, a Chippendale mahogany tallboy, 
with eleven drawers, 3 ft. 8 in. wide, brought £102; a set of Louis 
XVI carved giltwood fauteuils, covered in Aubusson tapestry, £200, 
and a set of ten Chippendale-style mahogany dining-chairs, including 
a pair of arm-chairs, £85. A satinwood bowfronted dwarf display 
cabinet, with inlaid decoration, 2 ft. 9 in. wide, £85; and a pair of 
satinwood encoignures and a semicircular commode, en suite, £155. 

Carved oak beds do not now sell well, as a general rule, but an 
important Elizabethan example, sold at Bramshill Park, Hampshire, 
by Eggar and Co., made £180. This had once been at Hartwell 
House, near Aylesbury, and was carved with figures, an elaborate 
canopy and baluster posts. Another old-English oak canopy bed, of 
more simple type, brought £80, and a Jacobean oak canopy bedstead, 
with carved panels and the canopy with diamond-shaped medallions 
supported on posts richly carved with foliage and geometric ornament, 
£170. Another piece of XVIIth-century oak furniture was a side- 
board or sidetable, with three drawers and sunk and moulded panels, 
4 ft. 4 in. wide, £66 

Knight, Frank and Rutley, at a sale at Bealeswood, near Farnham, 
had a bid of £170 for an XVIIIth-century mahogany serpentine chest 
of four drawers, 3 ft. 2 in. wide, and £120 for a set of six Chippendale 
mahogany dining-chairs (including one arm-chair). A Georgian 
mahogany pedestal writing-table, lined with leather, 5 ft. by 
2 ft. 7 in., brought £58. A Kirman floral carpet with a fawn 
ground, 14 ft. 6 in. by 11 ft. gin., brought £265 in the same sale. 

Rowland Gorringe, Lewes. At a September silver sale, a pair of 
George III entrée dishes, weighing 90 0z., made £78; a George III 
“Warwick” cruet of 41 0z., £50; a George II three-piece tea-set of 
40 oz., £61; and a Victorian three-piece tea-set of 61 0z., £40. 
The same firm sold four Chippendale chairs for £28 and a mahogany 
tallboy for £26. 

Anderson and Gardland of Newcastle upon Tyne. A George III 
mahogany breakfront bookcase, the upper portion with brass-wire 
panelled doors, with a dentil cornice, g ft. wide, sold for £160. A 
small (3 ft. 3 in.) XVIIIth-century walnut double chest, or tallboy, 
with fluted and canted corners, £34. A similar chest, 3 ft. 7 in. wide, 
in mahogany, made £40. A Sheraton Pembroke table, of inlaid 
satinwood, 37 in. wide, brought £24, and an early-XVIIIth-century 
walnut chest of two long drawers, on a stand with cabriole legs, 2 ft. 
8 in. high, £34. 


SILVER. An important pair of Commonwealth candlesticks, 
sold at Christie’s, with broad spreading bases, flat circular wax-pans 
and cylindrical stems encircled half-way with a moulded rib, 6} in. 
high, 1653, and the maker’s mark AM in monogram, probably for 

Moore. These candlesticks, weight 19 oz. 10 dwt., were of 
extremely rare form, the only others recorded by Jackson being in the 
Kremlin, Moscow. They made £580 

An oval soup tureen and cover, in the same sale, by Andrew 
Fogelberg, 1776, with an oval gadrooned foot and the lower part of 
the body fluted, 99 oz. 7 dwt., made £100; a large two-handled tray, 
30} in. wide, probably by William Bateman, 276 oz., engraved with a 
mantled coat-of-arms, £140 ; and a similar pair of two-handled trays, 
20 in. wide, by the same, and the same date, 1806, £300. Four plain 
circular waiters by John Carter, 1775, each on claw and ball feet 
and with shaped gadrooned rims, engraved with arms, 8 in. diam., 
56 oz. g dwt., £100. A pair of George II circular salters by Eliza 
Godfrey, 1745, with scroll borders chased with masks and shells, 
engraved with coats-of-arms and chased with flowers and scrolls, 
89 oz. 4 dwt., £120. Four George II table candlesticks, on shaped 
moulded square bases and baluster stems, engraved with arms, by 
James Gould, 1729 (with Victorian nozzles), 7 in. high, 25 0z. 13 dwt., 
£245 ; and a George I plain two-handled cup and cover by Francis 
Nelme, 1722, with domed cover with a baluster finial, 10} in. high, 
60 oz. 12 dwt., £240. A pair of circular soup tureens by Paul Storr, 
1801, with the arms of the Naval hero, Earl St. Vincent, made £390. 
These had partly fluted bodies and flat-topped moulded handles, 
104 in. diam., 240 oz. 2 dwt. 


MINIATURES. Portraits sold in a sale of objects of vertu at 
Sotheby’s included one from the Pierpont Morgan collection, a 
portrait of Charles II by Samuel Cooper, wearing armour and a lace 
cravat, 3 in., in gold frame. This made £160. A 2{ in. portrait of 
Oliver Cromwell, dated 1653, brought £36. A miniature by Louis 
Sicardi, signed and dated 1800, of Madame d’Alembert, in a low-cut 
white dress, 3 in., in a chased ormolu frame, £52. An enamel minia- 
ture, signed by J. Jacob Miltenberg, and dated 1784, of George IV 
as Prince of Wales, oval 3$in.,in an ormolu frame, £110. A miniature 
of a lady, signed by Bourdier fils, dated 1789, 3} in., in a gilt-metal 
frame bordered with garnets, 3} 1n., £30. 
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